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| much of the patronising tone adopted by Squeers, “that if they had not been 


| firmly checked when they were, you would most probably have bad no brains left 
to teach with.” 

| This remark called up a discourse relative to the promptitude Nicholas 

| bad displayed, and ne was overwhelmed with compliments and commendations 


BICREAT VI. 





THURSDAY EVENING BEFORE EASTER. 


7 . , 
ewhat remarkgble that the Church her fi for public worship 4 : 
new emarkgble thet the Chore 1 in her formula for f F “T am very glad to have escaped, of course,” observed Squvers ; “every | 
the evening preceding Good Friday, takes no notice of the fact that it was > 
| : , | man is glad when he escapes from danger, but if any one of my charges had 
same night on which the soletnn ordinance of the last Sdpper was instituted. | , hort—if I bed been prevented from restoring any one of these little boys 
” <4 reen preventer - , one : . 
The clergy of our own times would do well to avail themselves of the opportunity pOGR, BESY——8 7 e. ‘ § any 


. 4 ' to his parents whole and sound as | received him-—what would have been 
aflorded by this anniversary, a6 it is unpossibie to conceive a more fitting oppor- feel 1 Ww! the wheel a-too Of m head would have been referable 
ty for exhortations of the nature suggested by such an event, than on the | ™Y ar ings : 7 — =z P 
ry evening when its commemoralion was ¢ njyoined ] | to 
Hail Let grief and love, 
Twin guests, sad converse hold awhile ; 
For he who now doth reiga above, 
Stull deigning on his sheep to smile, 
Did on this solemn night command, 
When circled by that sorrowing band, 
W hose eyes with burning tears were dim, 
That we should oft remember him 


“ Are they all brothers, Sir?" inquired the lady who had carried the “Davy,” 
| or safety-lamp 
| Ip one sense they are, ma‘am,"’ 


sacred eve | 
replied Squeers, diving into bis great-coat 
pocket for cards. ** They are all under the same parental and affectionate treat- 
ment. Mrs Squeers and myseif are a mother and father to every one of ‘em. 
Mr. Nickleby, hand the lady them cards, and offer these to the gentlemen. Per- 
haps they might know of some parents that would be glad to avail themselves of 
the establishment.” ; 

Expressing himself to this effect, Mr. Squeers, who lust no. opportunity of ad- 
vertising gratuitously, placed bis hands upon his knees and looked at the pupils 
with as much benignity as he could possibly affect, while Nicholas, blushing with 
shame, handed round the cards as directed. 

“T hope you suffer po inconvemence from the overturn, ma'am?" said the 
merry-faced gentleman addressing the fasudious lady, as though he were charita- 
bly desirous to change the sulject 

“ No bodily inconvenience,” replied the lady. 

“ No mental inconvenience, I hope 1” 

“ The subject is a very painful one to my feelings, Sir,” replied the lady with 


He took the bread, he blest, and brake ; 
Then vnto his disciples said,— 
This is my body, each one take 
And eat, so shall your souls be fed 
He took the « up, gave thanks and then 
Repeated his command again,— 
Drink ye of this, and let it be 


(ft-tumes remembrancer of me. 


Twas bis last supper here below, 





” 

. strong emotion; *‘ and | beg of you, as a gentleman, not to refer to it, 

Ere on the croes he bowed his head ; ” j i “] rel 
** Dear me,” said the merry-faced gentieman, iooking merrier still, merely 
Ere in Gethsemane his brow " 

With d , a attend intended to inquire 

ith drops of blood as oversp ni ” i 

, ' " pro ‘| hope no inquiries will be made,” said the lady, “ or I shall be compelled to 
Phen on this eve let grief and love 


throw myself on the protection of the other gentlemen, 


' 
ig mourotul strains theirsorrow e 
“he y " re i prove , boy to keep watch outside the door—and if a green chariot passes in the direction 
m tthe siow and solemr mn . ’ 
‘ Ww é lemn hym of Grantham, to stop it instantly.” 
iell how we oft remember him 


The people of the house were evidently overcome by this request, and when 
the lady charged the boy to remember, av a means of identifying the expected 
green chariot, that it would have a coachman with a gold-laced bat on the box, 
and a footman most probably in silk stockings behind, the attentiong of the good 
woman of the inn were redoubled. Even the box- passenger caught the infec 
uon, and growing deferential, immediately inquired whether therewwas not very 
good society ia that neighbourhood, to which the lady replied yes, there was, in a 
manver which sufficiently implied that she moved at the very tip-top.and summit 
of itall ® s 

* As the guard has gone on horseback to Grantham to get another coach,”’ said 
the good-empered gentieman when they had been all sitting round the fire for 
some Lime in silence, “and as he must be gone a couple of, hours at the very 
least, I propose a bow! of hot punch. What say you, Sir!” 

This question was addressed to the broken-headed inside, who was a man of 
very genteel appearance, dressed in mourning. He was not past the middie age, 
but his hair was grey; it seemed to have been prematurely turned by care or 
sorrow. He readily acceded to the proposal, and appeared to be prepossessed by 
the frank good-nature of the individual from whom it emanated, 

This latter personage took upon himeelf the office of tapster when the punch 
was ready, and after dispensing it all round, led the conversation to the antiqui- 
ues of York, with which both be and the grey-haired gentleman appeared well 
acquainted. When this topic flagged, he turned with a smile to the grey-headed 
gentieman and asked if he could sing. 

“| cannot indeed,” replied the gentleman, smiling in bis torn. 

“That's a pity,” said the owner of the good-humoured coun'enance. 
there nobody here who can sing a song to lighten the time 1” 

The passengers one and all protested that they could not; that they wished 
they could, that (hey couldn't remember the words of anything without the book, 
and so forth 

“Perhaps the lady would not object,”’ said the president with great respect, and 
| a merry twinkle in his eye. ‘Some littie italian thing out of the last opera 

brought out in town, would be most acceptable I am sure.” 

As the lady condescended to make no reply, but tossed her bead contemptu- 
ously, and murmured some further expression of surprise regarding the absence 
of the green chariot, one or two voices urged upon the president binself the 

Here, | propriety of making an attempt for the general benefit. 


THE POET’S HYMN 


BY MRS. ¢ 


TO SPRING. 
WILSON 
Spring! let thy breezes fan my hectic cheek, 
iid thy soft zephyre cool my fever'd brow ' 
To my worn heart of health and gladness speak, 
And at thy shrine for ever will I bow! 
For, I am weary of the winter's glooom— 
My epirit pines for bright unclouded skies ; 
I sicken for thy breath of sweep perfume, 
And my sad lute respOnde its.master's sighs 


My soul's impatient of impriséning walls, 
From y I would haste away 

To dream beside the crystal fountain’s falls, 
And, arid Nature, wake the minstrel's lay! 


the pent ci 





Come, genial spring! sister of Hope and Love! 
The poet woos thee from thy green retreat 

Come, deck with smiles the meadow and the grove, 
And bid life's pulse once more with gladness beat. 


a 


LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY.—egpitep sy “ Boz.” 
CHAPTER VI —{ Contemued from the last Allnon .} 

(_ HICH THE occt 
TER, 
STORIE® AGAINST EACH OTHER 
Wo ho" 


eacde “Is 


“ Ie 


REENCE OF THE ACCIDENT MENTIONED IN THE LAST CHaP- 
AFFORDS AN OPPORTUNITY TO A COUPLE OF GENTLEMEN TO TELL 





cried the guard, on his legs in a minute, and running to the leaders’ 
there any genelman there, as ean len’ a hand here! Keep quiet, 
“ Wo ho! 

‘What's the matter!" demanded Nicholas, looking sleepily up. 

“ Matther m er eneaf for one neight,”’ replied the guard; “ dang the | 
wall-eyed bay, he's gane mad wi’ glory | think, carse t’coorch is over ; 
can't yelen’ ahond’ Dom it, I'd ha dean it if ail my boans were brokken.”’ | “] would if | eould,” said he of the good-tempered face: “for I hold that in 

“Here!” cried Nicholas, staggering to his feet, “I'm ready. I'm only « little | this, as in all other cases where peuple who are strangers to each other are thrown 
abroad, that's a unexpectedly together, they should endeavour to render themselves as pleasant 
for the joint sake of the little community as possible.” 

“T wish the maxim were more genefally acted on in all cases,” said the grey- 
. | headed gentleman 
In truth, the animals were no sooner released than they trotted back with “I’m giad to hear it,”’ returned the other. 

| 
| 


dang ye 


un, maitl 


“ Hoold ‘em toight,” cried the guard, “ while ar coot treaces. Hang on tiv 'em 
sumhoo. Weel my lad. That'’sit. Let ‘em goa noo. Dang’ em, 
hey'll gang whoam fast eneaf.”’ 


ceame, 


+ Perhaps, as you can't sing, you'll 
much deliberation to the stable they had just left, which waa distant not amile | tell us a story?” 
behind ' “Nay. I should ask you.” 
* After you, I will, with pleasure 
“Indeed !”’ said the grey-haired gentleman, smiling. ‘“ Well, let it be so. 
I fear the turn of my thoughts 1s not calculated to lighten the time you must pass 
here; but you have brought this upon yourselves, and shall judge. We were 
deead, will’ee,”’ said the man, “ while | stop sum o’ this here squealing imide. | speaking of York Minster just now. My story shall have some reference to it. 
Cumin’ that noise, wooman.” | Let us call it 
As the man spoke he proceeded to wrench open the uppermost door o the | 
coach, while Nicholas seizing the horn, awoke the echoes far and wide witt one | 


of (he most extraordinary performances on that instrument ever heard by mortal | 
ears 


“Can you blo’ a harn!” r 
amps 
“J 


asked the guard, disengaging one of the ceach- 


dare say I can,” replied Nicholas. 
hen just blo’ away into that ‘un as lies on the grund, fit to wakken the 
, cumin’; dean't make 
THE FIVE SISTERS OF YORK. 
Aftera murmur of approbation from the other passengers, during which the 
It had its effect, however, not only in rousing such of the passengem as | fastidious lady drank a glass of punch unobserved, the grey-headed gentleman 
were recovering from the stunning effects of their fall, but in summoning as- | thus wept on :— 
sistance to their relief, for lights gleamed in the distance, and the people vere | “ A great many years ago—for the fifteenth century was scarce two 
aiready astir | years old at the time, and King Henry the Fourth sat upén the throne of Eng- 
In fact, a man on horseback galloped down before the passergers were well land—there dwelt in the ancient city of York, five maiden sisters, the subjects 
collected together, and a careful investigation being imatituted 1 appeared that | of my tale. 
the lady inside bad broker. her lamp, and the gentleman bis heac; that the two| «These five sisters were all of surpassing beauty. The eldest was in her | 
front outsides had escaped with black eyes, the box with a bloodynose, the coach- | twenty third year, the second a year younger, the third a year younger than the | 
man witha contusion on the temple, Mr. Squeers with a portmanteau bruise on | second, and the fourth a year younger than the third. They. were tall stately | 
his back, and the remaining passengers without any injury at 4l—thanks to the | figures, with dark flashing eyes and hair of jet; dignity and grace were in their | 
softness of the snow-drift in which they had been overturned. These facts were | every movement, and the fame of their great beauty had spread through all the | 
ho sooher thoroughly ascertained than the lady gave several wiications of faint- | country round. 
ing, but being forewarned that if she did, she must be carred on some gentle- “ Bot if the four elder sisters were lovely, how beaotiful was the youngest, a | 
man’s shoulders to the nearest pablic-house, she prudently bought better of it, | fair creature of sixteen! The blushing tints in the soft bloom on the fruit, or | 
4nd wa ked back with the reet. the delicate painting on the flower, are not more exquisite than was the blending | 
They found on reaching it, that it was a lonely place wth no very great ac- | of the rosé and lily in her gentle face, or the deep blue of her eye. The vine in! 
commodation in the way of apartments—that portion of ‘ resources being all | all its elegant luxuriance is not more graceful, than were the clusters of rich 
Comprised in one public room with a sanded floor, and a cbir or two. However, | brown hair that sported around her brow. 
a large faggot and a plentiful supply of coals being heape upon the fire, the ap- “If we all had hearts like those which beat so lightly in the bosoms of the 
pearance of things was not long in mending, and by the the they had washed off | young and beautiful, what a heaven this earth would be! If, while ovr bodies 
all effaceable marks of the late accident, the room was warm and light, which | grew old and withered, our hearts could but retain their early youth and freshness, 
Was a most agree«ble exchange for the cold and darknesout of doors. of what avail would be our sorrows and sufferings! But the feint imageof Eden 
“ Well, Mr Nickleby,” said Squeers, insinuating hmself into the warmest | which is stamped upon them in childhood, chafes and rubs in oor rough struggles 
corner, “ you did very right te catch hold of them hoes. I should have done | with the world, and eoon wears away ; too often to leave nothing but 4 mournful 
it myself if | had come to in time, but 1 am very gla you did it. You did it | blank remaining 
very well; very well.” “The heart of this fair gifl bounded with joy and gladness. Devoted attach- 
“So well,” said the merry-faced gentleman, who dynot seem to approve very \ ment to her sisters, and a fervent love of all beautiful things in natare, were its 


Landiord, pray directa | 


= cmeaeueniamammmeeaiemaamea 
| pure affections, Her gleesome voice and merry laugh were the sweetest music 
of theirhome. She was its very light and life. The brightest flowers in the 
garden were reared by her; the caged birds sang when they heard her voice, and 
pined. when they missed its sweetness. Alice, dear Alice; what living thing 
within the sphere of her gentle witchery, could fail to love her! 

* You may seek in vain, now, for the spot on which these sisters lived, for 
their very names have passed away, and dusty antiquaries tell of them asof a 
fable. But they dwelt in an old wooden house—old even in those days—with 
overhanging gables and balconies of rudely-carved oak, which stood within a 
pleasant orchard, and was surrounded by aronugh stone wall, whence a stout 
archer might have winged an arrrow to Saint Mary’s abbey. The old abbey 
flourished then, and the five sisters living on its fair domains, paid yearly dues 
to the black monks of Saint Benedict, to which fraternity it belonged. 

“Tt was a bright and sunny morning in the pleasant time of summer when one 
' of those black monks emerged from the abbey portal, and bent his steps towards 
| the house of the fair sisters. Heaven above was blue, and earth beneath was 
| green ; the river glistened like a path of diamonds in the gun, the birds poured forth 

their songs from the shady trees, the lark soared high above the waving corn, and 
| the deep buz# of insects filled the air. Everything looked gay and smiling; but 
the holy man walked gloomily on, with his eyes bent upon the ground, The 
beauty of the earth is but a breath, and man is but a shadow. What sympathy 
should a holy preacher have with cither 4 

| * With eyes bent upon the ground, then, or only raised enough to prevent his 
stumbling over such obstacles as lay in his way, the religious man moved 
forward until he reached a small postern in the wall of the sisters’ orchard, through 
which he passed, closing it behind him. The noise of soft voices in conversa- 
| tion and of merry laughter fell upon his ear ere he bad advanced many paces ; 





and raising bis eyes higher than was ‘his humble wont, he descried, at no great 
distance, the five sisters seated on the grass, with Alice in the centre, all busily 
plying their customary task of embroidering. 

**Save you, fair daughters,’ said the friar; and fair in truth . 
| Even a monk might have loved them as choice master-pieces of his 

hand, "9 
“ The sisters saluted the holy man with becoming reverence, and the eldest 
| motioned him to a mossy seat beside them. But the good friar shook his bead, 
, and bumped himself down on a very bard stone,—at which, no doubt, approving 
| angels were gratified. . 

** Ye were merry daughters, said the monk. 

“*Vou know how light of heart sweet Alice is,’ replied the eldest sister, 

passing ber tingers through the tresses of the smiling girl, 

** And what joy and cheerfulness it wakes up within us, to see all nature 

beaming im brightness and sunshine, father,’ added Alice, blushing beneath the 
| stern look of the recluse. 
| “ Dhemook answered not, save by a grave inclination of the head, and the 
sisters ed their task in silence. 
“tut wasting the precious hours,’ said the monk at length, turning to the 
eldest sister as he spoke, ‘ still wasting the precious hours on this vain — 
Alas, alas! that the few bubbles on the surface of i that H 
| wills we should see of that dafk deep stream—should be so hghtly scattered !’ 

“* Father,’ urged tue maiden, pausing, as did each of the others, in ber busy 
task, ‘we have prayed at matins, our daily alins have been Gistributed at the gate, 
the sick peasants have been tended,—all our morning tasks have been perform- 
ed. I hope our occupation is a blameless one 1’ 
| **See here,’ said the friar, taking the frame from ber hand, ‘ an intricate wind- 
| ing of gaudy colours witsout purpose or object, unless it be that one day it is 
| destined for some vain ornament, to minister to the pride of your frail and 
'sex. Day afterday hes been employed upon this senseless task and yet it 
not half accomplished. The shade of each departed day falls upon our graves, 
and the worm exults #8 he beholds it, to know that we are hastening thither. 
Daughters, is there no better way to pass the fleeting hours 1’ 

“ The tour eldest sisters cast down their eyes as if abashed by the holy man’s 
reproof, but Alice raised hem, and bent them mildly on the friar. 

«+ Our dear mother,’ said the maiden ; ‘ Heaven rest her soul.’ 

“* Amen!’ cried the Friar in a deep voice., 
| “*QOur dear mother!’ faltered the fair Alice, ‘was living when these 
| tasks began, and bade us, when she should be no more, ply them in 
tion and cheerfulness in our leisure hours: she said that if in harmless 
maidenly pursuits we passed those hours together, they would prove the happiest 
and most peaceful of our lives, and that if in later times we went forth into 
! world, and mingled with its cares and trials—if, allured by its temptations 
| dazzled by its glitter, we ever forgot that love and duty which should bind in 
| ties the children of one loved parent—a glance at the old work of our common 
girlhood would awaken good thoughts of by-gone days, and soften our hearts to 
affection and love.’ : 

“** Alice speaks truly, father,’ said.the eldest sister, somewhat proudly. And 

60 saying she resumed her work, as did the others, ; 

“It was akind of sampler of large size, that each sister had before ber; the 
| device was of a complex and intricate deseription, and the pattern and colours of 
j all five were the same. The sisters bent gracefully over their work, and the 
mouk resting his chin upon his hands, looked4rom one to the other in silence. 

“*How much better,’ he said at length,*to shun all such ree ag 
chances, and in the peaceful shelter of the church devote your lives to ; 
Infancy, childhood, the prime of life, end old age, wither as rapidly as they crowd 
upon each other. Think how buman dust rolls onward to the tomb, and turning 
| your faces steadily towards that goal, avoid the cloud which takes its rise among 
| the pleasures of the world and cheats the senses of their votaries. ‘The veil, 
| daughters, the veil !’ 

«* Never, sisters,’ cried Alice. ‘ Barter not the light and air of heaven, and 
the freshness of earth and all the beautiful things which breathe upon it, forthe 
cold cloister and the cell. Nature's own blessings are the proper goods of life, 
and we may share them sinlessly together, To die is our heavy portion, but, oh, 
let us die with life about us; when our cold hearts cease to beat, let warm hearts 
be beating neat; let our last look be upon the bounds which God has set to his 
own bright skies, and not on stone walls and bars of iron. Dear sisters, let us 
live and die, if you list, in this greén garden’s compass; only shun the gloom and 
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| sadness of a cloister, and we shall be happy.’ 


* The tears fell fast from the maiden’s eyés as she closed her impassioned sp- 
peal, and hid her face in the bosom of her sister. 

“*Take comfort, Alice,’ said the eldest, kissing her fair forehead. *‘ The veil 
shall never cast its shadow on thy yoong brow. How say you, sisters? For 
yourselves you speak, and not for Alice, or for me.’ 

“ The sisters, as with one accord, cried that their lot was cast together, and 
that there were dwellings for peace and virtue beyond the convent's walls. 

‘+ Father,’ said the eldest lady, rising with dignity, “yoo hear our final resolve. 
The same pious care which enriched the abbey of Saint Mary, and left us, or- 
phans, to its holy guardianship, directed that no constraint should he sa 
our inclinations, but that we should be free to live according to our choice. 
us hear no more of this, we pray you. Sisters, itis nearly noon. Let us take 
shelter until evening !’ With a reverence to the Friar, the lady rose and walk- 
ed towards the house hand in hand with Alice; and the other sisters followed. 

“The holy man, who had often urged the same point before, but had never 
met with so direct a repulse, walked some little distance behind, with his eyes 
bent upon the earth, and his lips moving as if in prayer. As the sisters reached 
the porch, he quickened his pace and called upon them to stop. 

“ ¢ Stay,’ said the monk, raising bis right hand in the air, and directing an angry 
glance by turns at Alice and the eldest sister, ‘ Stay, and hear from me what these 


, Fecollections are, which you would cherish above eternity, and awaken—if in 
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mercy they slumbered—by means of idle toys. ‘The memory of earthly things is 
charged in after life with bitter disappomtment, afflu with dreary 
change and wasting sorrow. The time wil jay come when a glance at those 
unmeaning baubles shall tear open deep wounds in the hearts of some among 
you, and strike to your inmost souls. When that hour arrives—and, mark me, 
come it will—turn fromthe world to which you clung, to the refuge which you 
spurned. Find me the cell which shail be colder than the fire of mortals grows 
when dimmed by calamity and trial weep for the dreams of youth 
These things are Heaven's will, not mine,’ said the friar, subduing his voice as he 
looked round upon the shrinking girls. ‘The Virgin's blessing be upon you daugh 
ters | 

“ With these words he disappeared through the postern, and tite sisters hasten 
ing into the house were scen no tnore that day 

“ But nature will emile though priests may frown, and next day the sun shone 


les 
tion, and death; 








one 


and there 


derates over the bad, let miscalled philosophers tell us what they will. If our 

| affections be ted, our affeciions are our consolation and comfort , and memory, 
| however sad, is the best and purest k between this world and a better. 

* But come ; I'll tell 

| After a bricf silence round t 

glancing slily at the fastidious |a | desperately apprehensive that he 


was going to relate something improper, began | 


you astory of another kind, 





, 4 
laced geniicman sent ne punch, ana 





Lhe merry 
y, who seeme 





THE BARON OF GROGZWIG. 

“The Baron Von Koéldwethout, of Grogzwig in Germany, was as likely a 
| young baron as you would wish to see. I needn't say that he lived in a castle 
because that’s of course ; neither need I say that he lived in an old castle, for 
what German baron ever lived in a new one!’ There were many strange circom 
| stances connected with this venerable building, among which not the least start 


brightly, and on the next, and the nextagain, And inthe morning’s glare and | ji.9 and mysterious were, that when the wind blew, it rumbled in the chimneys, 
the evening's soft repose, the five ssters still walked, or worked, or beguiled the | o¢ even howled among the trees in the neighbouring forest; and that when the 
time by cheerful conversation in their quiet orchard | moon shone, she found her way through certain small loopholes in the wall, and 
actually made some parts of the wide halls and galleries quite light, while she 


“Time passed away as @ tale thatix told; faster indeed than many tales that 


. a 
tween moral observations on the baron’s housekeeping, end bewailing the hapa 
lot of her unhappy daughter. And if the Baron of Grogzwig, a little hurt and 
irritated at this, took heart and ventured to suggest that his wife was at least bo 
worse off than the wives of other barons, the Baroness Von Swillenhausen bes. 
ged all persons to take notice, she sympathised with her deg, 
daughter's sufferings ; upon which her relations and friends remarked, that to be 
sure she did cry a greet deal more than in-law, and that if there ‘ 
hard-hearted brute alive, it was t Baron of Grogzwig 
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and when he could bear , 
meelf gloomily end 


for him, and as they carme 


* The poor baron bore it all as long as he could, 
longer, lost his appetite and his spirits, and sat hi 
down But there were worse troubles yet ip store 
his melancholy aud Times changed. He got into dety 
The Grogzwig coffers ran low, though the Swillenbausen family bad looked upon 
them 4s inexhaustible, an 
a thirteenth ad » family pedigree, Von Koeldwetbout discovered tha; 
Le had no means of replenishing them 

“+1 don't see what is to be done,’ 


The 


tno 
cejecte lly 


’ 


saduess increased 


1 just when the baroness was on the point of making 
$ —- 





ition to tl 


saidthe Baron. ‘I think I'll kill myself’ 
‘* This was a bright idea baron took an old hunting-knife from a cy, 


‘ > : e — aving at pened ow» 1 ho tboyscal] « les 
are told, of which number I fear this may be one. ‘The house of the five sisters | left others in gloomy shadow. I believe that one of the baron’s ancestors, being board hard by, and having sharpened it on his boot, made what boys call ‘ an offe; 
stood where it did, and the same tré@s cast their pleasant shade upon the orchard | short of money, had inserted a dagger in a gentleman who called one night to | 4 bis throa > ' 

had come Hem '’ said the Baron, stopping short. ‘ Perhaps it’s not sharp enough 


ask his way, and it was supposed that these miraculous oecerrences took place in 
And yet I hardly know how tirat could have been, either, because 
i, felt very sorry afterwards for 


grass. ‘The meters too were there, and lovely as at first, but a change 
over their dwelling. Sometimes there was the clash of armour, 
ing of the moon on caps of steel, and at others jaded coursers were spurred up 
to the gate, and a female form glided hurriedly forth as if cager to demand tidings 
of the weary messenger. A goodly train of knights and ladies lodged one night 
within the abbey walls, and next day rode away with two of the fair sisters among 
them, ‘Ten horsemen began to come less frequently, end seemed to bring bad | 
tidings when they did, and at length they ceased to come at all, and foot sore pea- | to respect on the score of his pedigree 
sante slunk to the gate after sunset and did their errand there by stealt Once | ancestors the baron had ; but I know that he had a great many more than any 
a vaseal was despatched in haste to the abbey at dead of night, and when morn- | other man of his time, and I only wish that he had lived in these latter days that 
ing caine there were sounds of woe and wailing in the sisters’ house ; and after’! he might have had more. It is a very hard thing upo 
this a mournful silence fell upon it, and knight or lady, horse or armour, was seen the world so soon, because a man who 
about it no more. was born three or four hundred years ago, cannot reasonably be expected to have 
‘* There was a sullen darkness in the sky, and the sun had gone angrily down, | had as many relations before hic a The last man, who 
tinting the dull clouds with the last traces of his wrath, when the same black | ever he is—and he may be a cobbler or some low vulgar dog for aught we know 
monk walked slowly on with folded arms, within a stone’s-throw of the abbey | and | con 
A blight had fallen on the trees and shrubs; and the wind atlength beginning to 
break the unnatural stillness that had prevailed all day, sighed heavily from time 


| ‘ Onecquence 
the was an amiable mat 
having been so rash, and laying violent hands wpon a quantity of stone and timer 


mged toa weaker 


and the gieain- 


baron 8 ancestor, who 


which bel varon, built a chapel as an apology, and so took a re 


ceipt from Heaven in fo 
* Talking of the baron's ancestor puts me jn mind of the baron’s great claims 
} 


I arn afraid to say, | am sure, how many 


of all demands 


the great men of past cer 
tures, that they should have come into 
4manwho born now 
will have a longer pedigree than the greatest nobleman now alive 
tend that this is not fair 
** Well, but the Baron Von Kos 


ldwethout of Grogzwig—he was a fine swarthy 


rested Uy 4 loud 
nursery in an up-stairs tower with iron bars outside the window, to prevent they 


tom 


fifty times 


largest pipe in the little vaulted room behind the ball.’ 


‘ The baron sharpened it again, an 


screaming amoug tue 


made another offer, when his hand was ay. 
i young batons and baronesses, who had « 
ling out into the moat 

“<If { had been a bachelor,’ said the baron sighing; ‘I might have done » 
over, without being interrupted. Hallo, Put a flask of wine and the 


“(One of the domestics ina very kind manner executed the baron’s order jg 


the course of half an hour or so, and Von Koeldwethout being apprised thereof 
strode to the vaulted room, the wails of which betng of dark shining wooed 
gleamed in the 
The 


fortab'¢ 


light of the blazing logs which were piled upon the hean 


ttle and pipe were ready, and upon the whole the place looked very ¢ 
said the beren 

inquired the domestic 

The domestic obeyed, and the baron locked 


** Leave the lamp, 
** Anything else, my lord 
‘* The room,’ replied the baron 


the door 


“*T'\l smoke a last pipe,” said the baron, ‘and then I'll be off.’ So, putting 


to time, as though foretelling in grief the ravages of the coming storm. ‘The bat | fellow, with dark hairand large mustachios, who rode ahunting ia clothes of | 
skimmed in fantastic flights through’ the heavy air, and the ground waa alive | Lincoln green, with russet boots on his feet, and a bugle slung over his shoulder the Knife Upon the table til he wanted it, and tossing off a goodly measure 
with crawling things, whose instinet brought them forth to swell and fatten in the | like the guard of a long stage. When he blew this bugle, four-and-twenty other wine, the Lord of Grogzwig threw himself back in his chau, stretched his legs oy: 
rain. | gentlemen of inferior rank, in Lincoln green a little coarser, and russet boots with fore the fire, and puffed away 

* No longer were the friar’s eyos directed to the earth; they were cost abroad, a little thicker soles, turned out directly, and away galloped the whole train, with He the ight about @ great many things—about ae present troubles and past 
and roamed from point to point, as if the gloom and desolation of the scene found | spears in thew bands like lackered area ratiings, to hunt down the boars, or per lays of bachelorship, and aboutthe Lincoln greens long since dispersed up and 
a quick response in his own bosom. Again he paused near the sisters’ house, | haps encounter a bear, in which latter case the baron killed him first and greased down the country no one knew whither, with the exception of two who had beer 


| 

| 

and again he entered by the postern | his whiskers with him afterwards 
* But not again did his ear encounter the sound of laughter, or his eyes rest | - © This was a merry life forthe Baron of Grogzwig, and a merrier still for 

The | the baron’s retainers 


unfortunately beheaded, and four who had killed themselves with drinking. Hig 
mind was running upon bears and boars, when in the process of draining his glass 


4 o th +e fo i ~wae a { the fir ima ‘4 t . 
upon the beautiful figures of the five sisters. All was silent and deserted who drank Rhine wine every night till they fell under the | 4 “#e Vottom he raised his eyes, and saw tor the first time and with unbounded 
ate mie t} t , . 
boughs of the trees were bent and broken, and the grass had grown long and rank. | table, and then had the bottlés on t floor, and called for pipes Never were | #*'° ment, that he was not alone 
No light feet had pressed it for many, many, a day. | such jolly, royetering, rollicking, merry-making blades, as the jovial crew of No, te was not; for on the opposite side of the fire there sat with folded 
* With the indifference or abstraction of one well accustomed to the change, Grogawig arms a wrinkled hideous figure, with deeply sunk and bloodshot eyes, and an 


the monk glided into the huuse, and entered a low, dark room. Four sisters sat | 
there. Their black garments made their pale faces whiter still, and time and sor 
row had worked deep ravages. 
beauty were gone. 


“But the pleasures of the table, or the pleasures of onder the table, require a 
little variety ; especially when the five-and-twenty people sit daily down 

They were stately ; but the flush and pride of | to the subjects, and tell 

He took 


} 
saine 


the same stones 
to quarrelling with 


same board, to discuss the same 


The baron grew weary, and wanted excitement 


unmensely long cadaverous face, shadowed by jagged and matted locks of coarse 
hair He wore a kind of tunic of a dull blueish colour, which the baron 
{on regarding it attentively, was clasped or ornamented down the front 
His legs too, were encased in coffin plates as though in ar. 


black 
observe 


with coffin handles 


** And Alice-—where was she! In heaven | his gentlemen, and tried kicking two or three of them every day after dinner. | mour, and over his left shoulder he wore # short dusky cloak, which seemed made 
“The monk—even the monk—could bear with some grief here; for it was | This was a pleasant change at first; but it became monotonous after a week or so, | Of a remuant of some pall He took no notice of the baron, but wae inten ly 

long since these sisters had met, and there were furrows in their blanched faces and the baron fell quite out of sorte, aud cast about in despair for some new | eying the hre 

which years could never plough. He took his seat in silence, and motioned them | amusement 5 **Halloa!’ said the baron, stamping his foot to attract attention 

to continue their speech. “One night, after a day's sport in which he had outdone Nimrod or Giiling- | ‘*Hallua!’ replied the stranger, moving his eyes.towards the baron, but not 
os They are here, sisters,’ said the elder lady in a trembling voice. ‘IT have | water, and slaughtered ‘ another fine bear,’ and brought him home in triumph, the | bie face or himself ‘What now! 

never borne to look upon them since, and now | blame myself for my weakness. | Baron Von Korldwethout sat moodily at the head of his table, eyeing the smoky What now!’ replied the baron, nothing daunted by bis hollow voice and 

What is there in ber memory we should dread! To call up our old days shall | roof of the hall with a discontented aspect. He swallowed huge bumpers of wine, | lustreless eyes, ‘ J should ask that question. How did you get here 

bea solemn pleasure yet.’ but the more he swallowed, the more he frowned: the gentlemen who had been ‘Through the door,’ replied the figure 


“She glanced at the monk as she spoke, and opening a cabinet, brought forth | honuured with the dangerous distinction of sitting on bis right and left, imitated | 
the five frames of work, completed long before. Her step was firm, but her hand | him toa miracle in the drinking, and frowned at each other 
trembled as she produced the last one; and when the feelings of the other sisters | ‘*~will'’ eried the baron suddenly, amiting the table with his right hand, and 
gushed forth at sight of it, her pent-up tears made way, and she sobbed ‘ God | twirling his moustache with his left. ‘Fill tothe Lady of Grogzwig.’ 
bless her!’ “ The four and-twenty Lincoln greens turned pale, with the exception of their 

* The monk rose and advanced towards them 
she touched in health,’ he said in a low voice 

“* Tt was,’ cried the elder lady, weeping bitterly. 

‘The monk turned to the second sister 

“The gallant youth who looked into thine eyes, and hung upon thy very 
breath when firsthe saw thee intent upon this pastime, lies buried on a plain | 
whereof the turf is red with blood. Rusty fragments of armour 6,,.% brightly 
burnished, lie rotting on the ground, and are ae little distinguishable for his, as are 
the bones that crumble in the mould !’ the sun goes down to-morrow, 

* The lady groaned and wrung her hands. ‘*A hoarse murmur arose from the company, and every man touched, first 

“*T he policy of courts,’ he continued, turning to the two other sieters, ‘drew | the hilt of his sword, and then the tip of his nose, with appalling significance 
yo from your peaceful home to scenes of revelry and spleadour. ‘The same policy “ What a pleasant thing filial piety isto contemplate! If the daughter of the 
and the restless ambition of proud and fiery men, have sent ye back, widowed | Boron Von Swillenhausen had pleaded a pre-oceupied heart, or fallen at her 
maidens, and humbled outcasts. Do | speak truly?” father's feet and corned tlfern in tears, or only fainted away, and complimented 

‘The sobs of the two sisters were their only reply. the old gentleman in frantic ejaculations, the odds are a hondred to one, but 

*** There is little need,’ said the monk, with a meaning look, ‘to fritter away | Swillenhausen castle would have been turned out at window, or rather the baron 
the time in gewgaws which shall raise up the pale ghosts of hopes of early years. | turned out at window, and the castle demolished. ‘The damsel held her peace 
Bury them, heap penance and mortification on ther heads, keep them down, and | however when an early messenger bore the request of Von Koeldwethout next 
let the convent be their grave !"’ morning, and modestly retired to her chamber, from the casement of which she 

“ The sisters asked for three days to deliberate, and felt at night as though the | watched the coming of the suitor and bis retinue. She was no sooner assured 
veil were indeed the fitting shroud for their dead joys. But morning came again, | that the horseman with the large moustachios was her proffered husband, than 
and though the boughs of the orchard trees crooped ond ran wild upon the | she hastened to her father’s presence, and expressed her readiness to sacrifice 
ground, it was the same orchard still. The grass was coarse and high, but! herself to secure bis peace. The venerable baron caught his child to his arme, 
there was yet the spot on which they had so often sat together when change | and shed a wink of joy. 
and sorrow were but names. ‘There was every walk and nook which Alice had ‘There was great feasting at the castle that day The four-and-twenty Lin 
made glad, and in the minster nave was one flat stone beneath which ehe slept in| coln greens of Von Koéldwethout exchanged vows of eternal friendship with 
peace. | twelve Lincoln greens of Von Swillenhausen, and promised the old baron that 

“And could they, remembering bow her young heart had sickened at the | they would drink his wine ‘ Till all was blue'—meaning probably until then 
thought of cloistered walls, look upon her grave in garbs which would chill | whole countenances had acquired the same tint as thejr noses. Everybody slap 

the very ashes within it! Could they bow down in prayer, and when all Heaven | ped everybody else's back when the time for parting came; and the Baron Von 
turned to hear them bring the dark shade of sadness on one angel's face! No. Koeldwethout and his followers rode gaily home 

“ They sent abroad to artists of great celebrity in those times, and having ob- ‘For six mortal weeks the bears and boars had a holiday. The houses of 
tained the church's sanction to their work of piety, caused to be executed in five | Koéldwethout and Swillenhansen were united ; the spears rusted, and the baron’s 
large compartments of richly stained glass a faithful copy of their old embroidery | bugle grew hoarse for lack of blowing. 
work. These were fitted into a large window until that time bare of ornament, * These were great times for the four-and-twenty ; but, alas! their high and 
and when the sun shone brightly, as she had so well loved to see it, the familiar | palmy days had taken boots to themselves, and were already walking off 
patterns were reflected in.their original colours, and throwing a stream of brilliant ** * My dear,’ said the baroness. 
light upon the pavement, fell warmly on the name of Alice. ‘** My love,’ said the baron | 

** Por many hours in every day the sisters paced slowly up and down the nave,| “** Those coarse, noisy men—’ 

| 


‘It was almost the last thing | four-and twenty noses, which were unchangeable 

ey repeated the baron, looking round the 
board 

“*To the Lady of Grogzwig '’ 
four-and twenty throats went inperial 
hock, thatthey smacked their eight-and-forty lips 

“+ The 
condescending 


said to the 





Lady of Grogzwig,’ 


shouted the Lincoln greens; and down their 
such rare old 
and winked again 

the Baron Von Swillenhavueen,’ said Koeldwethont, 
‘We wil her father, ere 
If he refuse our suit, we will cut off his nose.’ 


four-and twenty pints of 


daughter of 
to explain 


fair 


demand her in marriage of 











or knelt by the side of the flat broad stone. Only three were seen in the cus- “* Which, ma'am !’ said the baron starting 
tomary place after many years, then but two, and for a long time afterwards, but | ‘ The baroness pointed from the window at which they stood, to the court 
one solitary female bent with age. At length she came no more, and the stone | yard beneath, where the unconscious Lincoln greens were taking a copious stir 
bore five christian names. rup-cup preparatory to issuing forth afler a boar or two 

“That stone has worn.away and been replaced by others, and many genera- “ «My hunting train, ma’am,’ said the baron 
tions have come and gone since then. Time has softened down the colours, but “ *¢ Disband them, love,’ murmured the baroness 
the same stream of light still falls upon the forgotten tomb, of which no trace re- “«¢ Disband them !' cried the baron, in amazement. 
mains; and to this day the stranger is shown in York cathedral an old window ‘«*'To please me love,’ replied the baroness. 
called The Five Sisters.”’ “+ To please the devil ma'am,’ answered the baron. 

‘* Whereupon the baroness uitered a great cry, and swooned away at the baron's 
feet 

“What cotld the baron do! 





a That's a melancholy tale,” said the merry-faced gentleman, emptying his 
glass. 

“It isa tale of life, and life is made up of such sorrows,” returned the other, 
courteously, but in a grave and sat tone of voice. 

* There are shades in all good pictures, but there are lights too, if we choose 
to contemplate them,” said the gentleman with the merry face. ‘ The youngest 
sister in your tale was always light-hearted.”’ 

** And died early,” said the ether, gently 

“She would have died earlier, perhaps, had she been less happy,”’ said the 
first speaker, with much feeling. “Do you think the sisters who loved her so 
well, would have grieved the less if her life had been one of gloom and sad- 
ness! If anything could soothe the first sharp pain of a heavy loss, it would be 
—with me—the reflection, that those I mourned, by being innocently happy here, 
and loving all about them, had prepared themselves for a purer and happier werld. 
The sun does not shine upon this fair earth to meet frowning eyes, depend up- 
on it.” ’ 

“T believe you are right,” said the gentleman who bad told the story. 


He called for the lady's maid, and roared for 
were the most used to it, and cursing the others al) round, bade them go to 
but never mind where. 
cately that way. 

“Jt is not for me to say by what means or by what degrees, some wives ma- 
nage to keep down some husbands as they do, although | may have my private 
opinion on the subject, and may think that no Member of Parliament ought to be 
married, inasmuch as three married members out of every four, must vote ac- 
cording to their wives’ consciences (if there be such things), and not according 
to their own. All I need say just now is, that the Baroness Von Koéldwethout 
somehow or other acquired great control over the Baron Von Koéldwethout, and 
that little by little, and bit by bit, and day by day, and year by year, the baron 
got the worst of some disputed question, or was slily unhorsed from some old 
hobby ; and that by the time he was a fat hearty fellow of forty-eight or there- 
abouts, he had no feasting, no revelry, no bunting train, and no hunting—nothing 

* Believe !” retorted the other, “ can any body doubt it! Take any subject | in short that he liked, or used to have ; end that although he was as fierce as a 
of sorrowful regret, and see with how much of pleasure it is associated. The | lion and as bold as brass, he was decidedly snubbed and put down by his own 
recollection of past pl e may be pan—-” lady, in-his own castle of Grogzwig. 

“* It does,” interposed the other. “Nor was this the whole extent of the baron’s misfortunes. About a year 

* Well; it does. To remember happiness which cannot be restored is pain, | after his nuptials there came into the world a lusty young baron, in whose honour 
but of a softer kind. Our recollections are unfortunately mingled with much that 
we deplore, and with many actions which we bitterly repent; still in the most 
chequered life I firmly think there are so many raye of sunshine to look back 
upon, that I do not believe any mortal (unless he put himself without the pale of 
hope) would deliberately drain a goblet of the waters of Lethe, if he had it in his 
power 

“ Possibly you are correct io that belief,”’ said the grey-haired gentleman after 
a short reflection. “I am inelined to think you are,” 








and so on every year either a baron or baroness (and one year both together), 
until the baron found himself the father of a small family of twelve. Upon 
every one of these anniversaries the venerable Baroness Von Swillenhausen was 
nervously sensitive for the well-being of her child the Baroness Von Koeldwe- 
thout, and although it was not found that the good lady ever did anything material 
towarde contributing to her child's recovery, still she made it a point of duty to 
be as nervous as possible at the castle of Grogzwig, and to divide her time be- 





‘Why, then,” replied the other, “ the good in this state of existence prepon- 








the doctor; and then rushing into the yard, kicked the two Lincoln greens who | 


I don’t knew the German for it, or | would put it deli- | 


a great many fireworks were let off, and a great many dozens of wine drunk ; | 
but next year there came a young baroness, and next year another young baron, | 


+ What are 


“*A man,’ replied the figure 


you says the baron. 


‘IT don't beheve it,’ says the baron. 





*** Disbelieve it then,’ saye the figure 
I will,’ rejoined the baron 
‘The figure looked at the Baron of Grogzwig for some time, and then sax 


familiarly 
I'm not a man 


asked the baron 


‘ There's no coming over you, I see 
What are 


“A genius, 


you then’ 
replied the figure 
You don’t look much like one,’ returned the Baron scornfully 


“*Tam the Genius of Despair and suicide,’ said the apparition. ‘Nowy 
With these words the apparation turned towards the baron as if compos 
for a talk very remarkable was, that he 
sying a stake which was rwn through the centre of 


and laid it on the table as composedly as if it had been his walk 


and what was threw his cloak 


aside, and disy his body, pulled 
it out with a jerk, 
ing-stick 

** Now,’ said the figure, glancing at the hunting knife, ‘are you ready for 
Thi 

‘* Not quite,’ rejoined the baron ; ‘I must finish this pipe first.’ 

« * Look sharp then,” said the figure 

** You seem in a hurry,” said the baron. 

“* Why, yes, I am,’ answered the figure; ‘they're doing a pretty brisk bus 
ness in ny way over in England and France just now, and my time is a good des 
taken up 

** Do you drink?’ said the baron, touching the bottle with the bow! of be 


Nine times out of ten, and then very hard,’ rejoined the figure, drily 
‘* Never in moderation’ asked the baron 
“* Never, replied the figure, with a shudder, ‘that breeds cheerfulness.’ 

* The baron took another took at his new friend, whom he thought an uncom 
customer, and at length enquired whether he took any active part 
such little proceedings as that which he had in contemplation 

“* No,’ replied the figure, evasively ; ‘but [ am always present.’ 

‘** Just to see fair, I suppose,’ said the baron 
‘ Just that,’ replied the figure, playing with his stake, and examining the fer 

* Be as quick as you can, will you, for there’s a young gent'eman who 
afflicted with too much money and leisure wanting me now, I find.’ 

‘Going to kill himself because he has too much money !" exclaimed the | 
on, quite tickled; ‘Ha! ha! that’s a good one.’ (This was the first time tb 
baron had laughed for many a long day.) 

“*] say,’ expostulated the figure, looking very much scared ; ‘ don't do the! 
again.’ 

** Why not?’ demanded the baron 

‘* Because it gives mea pain all over,’ replied the figure. 
yo! please ; that does me good.’ 

‘The baron sighed mechanically at the mention of the word, and the figure 
| brghtening up again, handed him the hunting-knife -with most winning polite 

nes 

‘** It's nota bad idea though,’ said the baron, feeling the edge of the weapon 

a nan killing himself because he has too much money.’ 

** Pooh !’ said the apparition, petulantly,‘ no better than a man’s killing bir 

sdf because he bas got none ur Jittle.’ 

* Whether the genius unintentionally committed himself in saying this, * 
| whether he thought the baron’s mind was so thoroughly made up that it dic 
matter what he said, | have nomeans of knowing. I only know that the baron 
sopped his hand all of a sudden, opened his eyes wide and looked as if quite ® 
mew light bad come upon him for the first time. 
| “*Why, certainly,’ said Von Koéldwethout, ‘nothing is too bad to be I 
| theved.’ 

“* Excep empty coffers,’ cried the genius. 

“* Well; butthey may be one day filled again,’ said the baron. 

** * Scoldiry wives,’ snarled the genius 

“*Oh! “hey may be made quiet,’ said the baron. 

‘*« Thirteet children,’ shouted the genius. 

«* Can't algo wrong, surely,’ said the baron. 

“The gents was evidently growing very savage with the baron for holding 
these opinions »j] at once, but he tried to laugh it off, and said if he would /< 
him know whethe had left off joking he should feel obliged to him. 

“+ But I am t& joking; I was never farther from it,’ remonstrated the bato® 

«« Well, | ammiad to hear that,’ said the genius, looking very grim, * bec#0** 
a joke, without @y figure of speech,is the death of me. Come. Quit * 
dreary world at Ore.’ 

“*T don't kno,’ said the baron, playing with the knife ; ‘it’s adreary 9 
| certainly, but I dom think yours is much better, for you have not the appearanc® 
of being particular, comfortable. That puts me in mind—what security have 
that I shall be any te better for going out of the world after all!’ he cried, s*@** 
ing up; ‘1 never thought of that.’ 

« Dispatch,’ criethe figure, gnashing its teeth. 

‘* * Keep off,’ saickkhe baron. ‘I'll brood over miseries no longer, but put 
good face on the maer, and try the fresh air and the bears again; and if ths 
don’t do, I'll talk to th baroness soundly, and cut the Von Swillenhausens deed 
With this, the baron 4] into his chair and laughed so loud and boisterously, ‘>* 
} the room rang with it 
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The figure fell back a pace or two, regarding the baron meanwhile with a 
f intense terror, and when he had ceased, caught up the stake, plunged it 


va , utly into bis body, uttered a frightful how!, and disappeared : 
Vou Koéidwethout never saw it again. Having once made up his mind to 
ection, he soon brought the baroness and the Von Swillenhausens to reason, and 
ed many years afierwards, not a mich man that I am aware of, but certainly a 
y one: leaving behind him a numerous family, who had been carefully 


dl 


, veated in bear and boar-hunting under his own personal eye) And my advice 

all men is, that of ever they become hipped and melancholy from similar causes 

.s very many men do), they look at both sides of the question, applying a mag- 

> ass to the best one ; and if they still feel tempted to retire without leave, 

that they smoke a large pipe and drink a full bottle first, and profit by the lauda- 
« example of the Baron of Grogzwig.” 





“ The fresh coach is ready, ladies and gentlemen, if you please,” said a new 
river OKINg in 

This intelligence caused the punch to be finished in a great hurry, and prevent- 
ed luscussion relative to the last story. Mr. Squeers was observed to draw 
grey oeece 4 gentleman On one side and to ask a question with great appa- 
t wnterest ; it bore reference to the Five Sisters of York, and wasin fact an 
‘ ry whether he could inform hin how much per annum the Yorkshire convents 
those days with their boarders 
» journey was then resumed. Nicholas fell asleep towards morning, and 
when he awoke found, with great regret, that during his nap both the Baron of 
g ead gone. The 
and about six o'clock that nighthe and 
aud their united lu were all put down 
gether at the George and New Inn, Greta Bridge —{ To be continued. | 

NIGHTS AT SEA. ; 
Sxercnes or Navat Live purine tue War 
THE CAPTAIN'S CABIN 

For the purple Nautilus is my boat 

In which I over the waters float 

‘The moon ts shining upon the sea, 

Who is there will come and sail with me ’—L.E.L 


the grey haired gentieman bad got down and were 


uncomfortably enuugh, 


sygec on 


Suu s ancthe Lttie voys, 


Or 


“raft that ever swam upon salt-water give me the dashing forty-four 
te witha ship's company of dare-devils who would board 


® Kitchet 


his Satanic 
in the midst of cooking-tme, if they could only get a gallant 
And pray, what would a ship's company be without leaders! 
fier all, itis the officers that make the men what they are; so that, when 

a eee a we 


0 lead them 
rigged man-o'-war, in which discipline is preserved without unneces- 
nisiment or tou, that’s the hooker for me; and such was his Britannic 
Majesty's frigate,‘ the saaey, thrash-'em-all Spaukaway,"’ for by that tile was 

known from Yarmouth Roads to the Land’s End. 
of life! and it would be outraging the principles of 
ty to give her any other than a female designation. Every body has been in 
ue or other in the course of his existence, and the object of his 
1 was no doubt an angelin the eyes of the ardent lover 
ne—an angel ; 


eature' almost a thing 
‘ netl 
—jast 60 was the 
for slie had wings, and her movements were regulated by 
She was the very standard of loveliness, the most exquisite 
At anchor she sat upon the water with all the elegance and 
the cygnet, or ike a queen reclining on her downy couch. Under weigh 
¢ resembled the pretty pindado bird skimming the billow tops, or the fleet dolphin 
wave to wave. Then to see her climb the rolling swell, or cleave 
g foam, baptising her children with the spray, and naming them her sea- 
Oh, i was @ spectacle worth a life to witness! 

And who was her captain’ 
ennobled by his a 


¢ breath of heaven 


gracetul lormes 


zg from 


the intrepid Lord Eustace Dash; a man more 
the courtesy which conferred his ttle; one who 
the women, hated the French, and had a constitutional liking for the rattling 
rf giteen. His first lieutenant, Mr. Seymour, knew his duty and 
ned Phe second leutenant, Mr. Sinnitt, followed the example of his 
urd lieutenant, Mr. Nugen', obeyed 
anxious to become an author 
Squeez'em, the purser; and Mr 
officers Pp ! 


he 


te than by 


aiong¢ 
orders, touched the guitar, and 
Then there was Mr. Scalpel, the 
Parallel, the master ; the 

Such were the of the 
~a sort of sea-sacrilege—not to notice 
Mr. Blueblazes, the gunner; and Mr. Bracebit, the 
men and true, who bad come in at the hawsebholes, and served 
the various gradations til] they mounted the anchor-button on their long- 


coats 


with 


imstone and Peabody. élite 


f but ni would unpardonable 
Mr. Savage, the boatewain ; 


carpenter, al. good 
As for the mates, midshipmen, and assistant-surgeons, there was a 


Her 


‘ 


aur sprinkling,—the demons of the orlop, each with his nickname 
cw it we will speak of them presently 
Hark! it ws four bells, in the first dog-watch ; 
lrum, calling the brave to arms 
ng mass 


The 


and there rolls the summons by 
See how the hatchways pour forth the liv- 
and in three minutes every soul fore and aft is at his appointed post 
Les almost slumbering on the fair bosom of the waters, and the 
e progress she does make ig as noiseless as a delightful dream; like the lone 
1¢ centre of a circle, she is surrounded by the blue waves, and nothing 
esto break the connected curve of the horizon. Upon the quarter-deck, 
rit haod thrust into his waistcoat, and his feet firmly planted on the white 
j as if desirous of making the bark feel his own peculiat weight, stands her 
brave commander: near bim Mr. Squeez’em and two young imps of aides-de- 
p take up their allotted stations ; the former to note and minute down the 
of action, the latter to fly to the infernal regions of the magazine, or any- 
e else, at the bidding of their chief. ‘The lieutenants ave mustering their 
‘ivisions through the agency of the young gentlemen ; the surgeon and his assist 
ants, happily having nothing to do below, appear abaft the mizenmast; whilst 
Mr. Parallel holds brief consultation with the veteran Savage, whose portrait is 
re] toeach cathead. Mr. Bracebit is sounding the well, and o'd Bioeblazes 
about wherever circumstances require his presence. The marines, 
with pipe-clay, and their heads immoveable from what the negroes 
ately call “‘a top-boot round de neck,” are parading onthe gangway— 
rombs as stark as tobacco-stoppers, and their fingers as straight as a 
orih of pins.” What a compound ef pomatum and heel-ball, pipe-clay and 

. sper. 


vallant sh p 


tlerve 


Ls) 


nh 


+a 
st ffened 
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ur yw the officers give in their reports to the captain, who walks round the 
* to tnake a personal inspection, and as he looks along the frowning battery 

up is proud of his bonny bark; whilst, as he gazes on his gallant crew, 

rt exults in beholding some of the finest specimens of Britain's own that 

‘made thew “ home upon the deep ” 

* What think you of the weather, Mr. Parallel’” inquires his lordship, on 
ng to the quarter-deck. ‘* Will it be fine to-night '” 

The old man scana the horizon with an ¢ ye of professional scrutiny, and then 
epues, “1 have my doubts my lord! but at this time o’ the year the helements 
tre beyond the ken of human understanding. I've been up the Mediterranean, off 
anc nan and boy, some five-and-forty years; it is to me like the face of a 

to a child, but I never could discover from its features what was passing jn 

art, or the fitit would take next; one minule a calm, the next asqua'l; one 

mira gentle breeze that just keeps the sails asleep, the nexta gale uf a wind 

zh to blow the devil's horns off.” 

ord Eustace well knows the veteran's peculiarities ; indeed he is the ously 

privileged talker in the ship, and sp much esteemd by all, that no one seeksto 
squacity 

* Beat the retreat, and reef the topsails, Mr. Seymour,” cries the captainto 

bis first lieutenant, and the latter despatches one of the young gentlemen to 
at the orders 

a-dub goes the drum again—but before the sound of the last tap has ded 

, the twit-twit of the boatswain's call summons his mates to their duty ; a 

/ piping succeeds, and “ Reef topsails ahoy !” is bellowed forth from lums 

at might have been cased with sheet-iron, so hoarse is the appeal. And see! 

vefore you can slue round to look, from the tack of the flying-jib to the outer 


of the spanker, the lower rattlins of the fore, main, and mizea shrouds ae 


ged with stout active young men, who keep stealthily ascendig, till the fiset 

tenant's “ Away aloft '” sends them up like sparks from a chiamey-pot. Tae 
‘op sails are lowered, the studding sail booms are triced up, the ©pmen mouot 
the horses, the earings are hauled out, the reef-points tied, the sails rehoisted, 
and the men down on deck agaia in one minute and fifty-two seonds from the 
moment the halliards first rattled from the rack. 

“Very well done, Mr. Seymour’!” exclaims his lordship, as stands near the 
waeel, with his gold repeater in his hand—* and cleverly reefed 00; those after- 
points are well taut, and show as straight a line as if it had been ruled by a 
schoo master ” 

“ Natur’s their school-master, my lord,” says old Parallé, with a pleased 

. * business-like countenance— and, consequently they hge everything well 
taut.” 

om; Very good, master,” exclaimed his lordship, laughing, “you get more witty 
02h ever,” 

_ “It's strange,” muttered the veteran, surlily, “that I an't speak a simple 
rath, without their logging it down again’ me for wit. Fo my part I see no wit 


CK his) 
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“ Pipe the hammocks down, Mr Seymour—give them alf an hour, and then 
cau the watch,” orders his lordship. 

“Ay, ay, sir!” responds the first lieutenant. 
Savage " 
_ “Twhit-twhit !” goes the boatswain’s call, followed y a voice like a distant 

vonder clap, “ Hammocks ahoy !” and away flies evef man to the nettings ; 
but not a lashing is touched till the whole have found gners, (the occupation of 


“ Standby the hammocks, Mr 


Oh she was a lovely | 


Che Alvion. 


la minute), when the first lieutenant’s ‘‘ Pipe down!” draws forth a lark-like 
| chirping of the calls, and in a few seconds the whole have disappeared —even the 
| hammock-men to the young gentlemen have fetched their duplicate, and the clothe 
are rolled up for the night. 
ed in his cabin—but what of that? the seaman constantly sleeps in his coffin, 





The gallant Nelson had his coffin publicly exhibit- | 


for such is his hammock should he die at sea. | 
Lord Eustace has retired to his cabin, and the officers are pacing to and fro the | 


| quarter-deck, conversing on 


* Promotion, mess- debts, absent friends, and love.” 


beautiful, like @ gigantic pearl from the coral caverns of the ocean; but there is 
asort of sallow oustiness upen the verge of the western horizon, tinged with ver- 
} mei streaks from the last rays of the setting sun, that produce feelings of an un- 
defined and wadefinable nature: yet there is nothing threatening, for all is de- 
lgbtfully tranquil—no cloud appears to excite apprehensions, for there is a smile 
upon the face of the heavens, and its dimples are reflected on the surface of the 
clear walers as assurauces of saicty. Yet, why are there many keen and experi- 
enced eyes glancing at that sickly aspect of the wesi, as if 1 were something 
which tells them of sudden squalls, or whirling hurricanes, like the unnatural 
flush that gives warning of approaching lever | 
“The captain will be happy to fave the company of the gun-room officers, 
to wind up the day, sir,” said his lordsiup's steward, addressing the first lieu- 
tenant 


“ The gun-room officers, much obliged, will wait upon his lordship,” returned 
Mr. Seymour—then, turning to Mr. Parallel, ** Come master—what attracts your 
altiention there to windward! The captainhas sent us an invitation to take our 
grog with him. Are you ready !”’ 

**Ay, ay!” responded the old man, “ With pleasure—his lordship means to 
make Saturday night of it, | suppose—and | must own it has been a precious 
long week, though, according to the log, it’s only Thursday.” 

The cabin of Lord Eustace had nothing splendid about it—the guns were se- 
cured by the tackles, ready for mstant use, and everything was plain and simple 

~the deck was carpeted, and the furniture, handsome of its kind, more suited 

for utility than show. The baize-covered table was amply supplied with wines, 
| Spirits, and liquors, which his lordship prided himself in never having but of the 
) best quality—and a jovial party sat around to énjoy the invigorating cheer. 

* Gentlemen,” said his lordship, rising, ** The King !” 

Heartily was that toast drunk, for never was a monarch more affectionately 
served by his royal navy than George the Third. Other toasts were given, ha- 
tional and characteristic songs were sung—the relaxation of discipline loosened 
the restraints on harmony, and that kindly feeling prevailed which forms the 
best bond of union amongst the officers, and commands respect and esteem from 
the men 

‘*Come, Mr. Nugent, have yeu nothing new to give us! no fresh effusion of 
the muse '’’ inquired his lordship. 

“As for any thing frésh,”’ said old Parallel, “I know he puts us all into a 
pretty pickle with his ‘briny helement,’ and his ‘salt-sea sprays,’ everlasting 
spouting like a fin-back at play—what with him and the marines’ flutes [ suffer a 
| sort of cable-laid torture.” 
| You've no tasté for poetry, master,” retorted the young officer: ‘ but come, 
I'll give you my last soyg—Plumstone has set it to music ;" and with a clear 
sonorous voice he sang the following 


** Hail to the flag—the gallant flag! Britannia’s proudest boast ; 
Her herald o'er the distant sea, the guardian of her coast ; 
Where'er 'Us spread, on field or flood, the blezonry of fame ; 
And Britous hail ite mastery with shouts of loud acclaim. 


Hail to the flag—the gallant flag! in battle or in blast ; 
Whether ‘tis hoisted at the peak, or nail’d to splinter’d mast ; 
Though rent by service or by shot, al! tatter'd it may be, 

Old England's tars shall still maintain its dread supremacy. 


Hail to the flag, the gallant flag, that Nelson proudly bore, 
When hostile banners waved aloft, amid the cannon’s roar! 
When France and Spain in unison the deadly battle close, 
And deeper than its own red hue the vital current flows. 


Hail to the flag—the gallant flag! for it 1s Victory's own, 
Though Trafalgar re-echoes still the hero's dying groan : 
‘The Spaniards dows’d their jaundiced rag on that eventful day, 
And Gallic eagles humbly crouch'd, acknowledging our sway. 


Hail to the flag—the gallant flag! come, hoist it once again ; 
And show the haughty nations round, our throne is on the main; 
Our ships are crowns and sceptres, whose titles have no flaw, 
And legislators are our guns dispensing cannon law. 


Once more then hail the gallant fag! the seaman's honest pride, 
Who loves to see it flaunt the breeze, and o'er the ocean ride ; 
Like the genius of his country, ‘tis ever bold and free ; 

And he will prove, where'er it flies, we're sovereigns of the sea.”’ 


“ Very fair, very fair, Mr. Nugent,’’ said bis lordship; “and not badly sung, 
either.” 

“ Ay, ay, my lord, the youngster’s well enougl,”’ chimed in old Parallel; “but, 
what with his poetry and book-making, I'm half afraid he'll forget the traverse- 
tables altogether.” 

* And pray how does the book-making, as the master calls it, get on, Nugent?” 
inquired the captain; ‘have you made much progress!” 

* | have commenced, my lord,”’ returned the junior lieutenant, pulling out some 
papers from his pocket; “and, with your lordship’s permission 

“You'll inflict it upon us,” grumbled the old mester, and shrugging up his 
shoulders as he perceived his messmate was actually about to read, whether the 
captain sanctioned it or not. 

“ Now then, attention to my introduction!" said Nugent, holding up the manu- 
script, heedless of the nods and winks of his companions; “I'm sure you'll like 
it. *The moon is high in the mid heavens, and not a single envious cloud frowns 
darkly: upon her fair loveliness ; there is a flood of silvery light; and fleecy va- 
pours, with their hoary crests, like snow-wreaths from the mountain top, float on 
is surface tq do honor to the queen of night. The winds are sporting with the 
waters ; the amorous waves are heaving up their swelling bosoms to be kissed by 
the warm breeze that comes lgden with perfumes from the sunny clime of Italy. 
There is a glow of crimson lingering in the west, as if departing day bldshed for her 
wanton sister. Hail, thou inland sea, upon whose breast the gallant heroes of the 
British isles have fought and conquered! Ancient bistory recounts thy days of 
old, and the bold shores that bind thee in their arts stand as indubitable records 
of the truth of Holy Writ. The tall ship, reflected on thy ocean mirror, seems 
to view her symmetry in silent exultation; as if conscious of her. grandeur and her 
beauty, her majesty, and her might. The giantess of the deep, her lightnings 
sleeping and her thunders hushed, dances lightly o’er thy mimic billows, and 
curteeys tothe gentle gale.’ There, my lord, that is the way I begin; and I 
appeal to your well-known judgmert whether it is not a pretty picture, and highly 
poetical.” 

“ A pretty picture, truly,” grumbled old Parallel: “ it ounly wants a squadron 
of angels seated with their bare starns upon the wet clouds, scudding away be- 
fore it like colliers in the Severn, and in one corner the heads of a couple o’ butch- 
er's boys blowing wooden skewers, and then it would be complete. Why, there's 
the marine a- laughing at you. Talk about the winds kissing the waves, indeed. 
Ay, ay, young sir, when you ‘ve worked as many reckonings as ould Will Parallel, 
—~and that’s myself,—you'll find ‘em kiss somut else, or you'll have better luck 
than your neighbours. Why don’t you stick t® Nator, if you mean t6 write a 
book? and how’ll the log stand then!—Why, His Majesty's ship Spankaway, 
cruising in the Mediterranean: and if you've worked your day's work, you ought 
to know the latitude and longitude. Well, thefe she is, with light winds end fine 
weather, under doubled-reefed top sele, jib, and spanker, the courses snugly haul- 
ed up, the t'gant-'sels forled in a skin as smooth as an infant's, the staysels nicely 
stowed, and not a yard of useless canvas abroad. ‘There'd be some sense in that 
and everybody would understand it; but as for your kissing and blushing, and 
such like stoff, why it's all nonsense.” 

“ That's always the way with you matter-o’-fact men,” retorted the lieutenant : 
“ you make no allowance for the colourings of the imagination ; your ideas of the 
picturesque never go beyond the ship's paint.” 

“A toast, gentlemen—a toast!” exclaimed bis lordship in high animation; 
“The master of the Spankaway and his lady-mate.” 

‘*T beg pardon, my lord,” interrupted the surgeon, “ the master is not married ; 
he is yet a solitary bachelor.” 

‘ True—most true,” chimed in Nugent, laughing; “for, according to the 
words of the poet, 

“ None but himself can be his raRaLie.” 

“ You. are too fastidious, gentlemen,” said his lordship; “remember, it is 
‘ Wives and sweethearts ;’ and, as itis a favorite toast of mine, we will, if you 
please, drink it standing.” The toast was druok with alkdue honours. “ And 
now,” continued his lordship, “ without further preface, I shall volunteer a song, 
which Nugent may hoist into his book, if he pleases. 


“ Drink, drink to dear woman, whose beautiful eye, 
Like the diamond’s rich lustre or gem in the sky, 
Is beaming with raptore, full, sparkling, and bright— 
Here's woman, the sou! of man's choicest delight. 
Chorus. 
Then fill up a bumper, dear woman's our toast, 
Our comfort in sorrow—in pleasure our boast. 








The glory of the day is on the wane—the full round moon arises bright and | 


; 





| a Turk,” said his lordship, 


Drink, drink to dear woman, and gaze on her smile ; 

Love hides in those dimples bis innocent guile : 

"Tis a signal for joy—'tis a balm for all woe ;— 

Here's woman, dear woman, man’s heaven below. 
Chorus. 

Then fill up a bumper, dear woman 's our toast, 

Our comfort in sorrow—in pleasure our boast. 


Drink, drink to dear woman, and look on her tear :— 

Is it pain !—is it grief '—is it hope '—is i: fear! 

Ob! kiss it away, and beheve whilst you press, 

Here 's woman, dear woman, man’s friend in distress. 
Chorus. 

Then fill up a bumper, dear woman 's our toast, 

Our comtort in sorrow—in pleasure our boast, 


Drink, drink to dear woman, whose exquisite form 

Was never designed to encounter the storm, 

Yet should sickness assail us, or trouble o’ercast, 

Here 's woman, dear woman, man’s friend to the last. ° 
Chorus. 

Then fill up a bumper, dear woman ’s our toast, 

Our comfort in sorrow—in pleasure our boast. 


As in duty bound, this song elicited great applause, and Nugent declared he 
should most certainly avail himself of bis lordship's proposal for inserting it in 
his book. “ But you have done nothing, Mr. Nugent,” said the captain. ‘ You 
say you want incident and character. You have already taken the frigate for 
your text ;—there's the master, now, a perfect character.” 

* For the love of good old port,”’ exclaimed Parallel, as if alarmed, “let me 
beg of you not to gibbet me in your consarn. But I'm not afraid of it; book- 
meking requires some head-piece ; there's nothing to be done without a head, 
nor ever has been.”’ 

‘| must differ with you there, Mr. Parallel,”’.said Seymour unobtrusively ; ‘for 
I myself saw a very difficult thing done literally without a head.” 

‘* Galvanised, | suppose,"’ uttered the doctor-in a toné of inquiry; the “ pow- 
er of the battery is wonderful.” 

“There assuredly was a battery, doctor,’ responded the lieutenant, ‘and a 
very heavy one too. But the event I'm speaking of had no connexion with gal- 
vauism : it was sheer muscular motion.” 

“Out with it, Seymour!’’—* Let’s have it by all means !"—* It will be an in- 
cident for Nugent !’’—* Out with it!” burst forth simultaneously from all. 

“It certainly is curious,” said the first lieutenant, assuming much gravity of 
countenance, * and happened when I was junior luff of the old Sharksnose. We 
were running into Rio Janeiro man o'-war fashion, with a pennant as long as a 
purser’s account at the mast-head, and a spanking ensign hoisted at the gaff-end, 
with a fly that would have swept ali the sheep off of the Isieof Wight. Away 
we gallop'd along, when a shot from Santa Cruz, the three-deck’d battery at the 
entrance, came slap into our bows. ‘ Tell him we're presty well, thanky,” shouted 
the skipper; and our jolly first, who took bis meaning, literally pointed the foksle 
gun, clapp’d the match to the priming, and off went the messenger, which struck 
the sentry, who was pacing his post, right between the shoulders, and whipt off 
his head as clean as you would snap a carrot; he was a stout-made powerful- 
looking man, and by sheer muscular motion, a6 I said before, his flew up 
from his body at least a fathom and a half, and actually descended upon the point 
of his bayonet, where it stuck fast, and the unfortunate fellow walked the 
whole length of the rampart in that way; nor was it till he got to the turn, 
and was steering round to come back again, that he discovered the loss of his 
head, when, according to the most approved practice in similar surgical cases, he 
fell to the ground. It was sheer muscular motion, gentlemen,—sheer muscular 
motion,” ai 

“He would, no doubt, have been a good mussulman, Seymour, if he had ber 

“Now, Mr. Nugent, you may begin your book as soon as-you please, — 
sure you have plenty to work upon.” 

«Come, mester,”’ said Nugent, “ we must have your song,—it is your turn 
next.” 

“So it appears,” replied the old man, as the frigate suddenly heeled over. 
“You have had so much singing that even the winds must have a squall.” They 
were rising hastily from their seats, when in an instant the frigate was nearly 
thrown on her beam-ends. Away went Parallel right over the table into the 
stomach of the marine Peabody, whom he capsized ; and before another moment 
elapsed the gallant captain and his officers were scrambling between the guns to 
leeward, and half buried in water, amidst broken decanters and glasses, sea- 
biscuit and bottles, Old Parallel grasped a decanter of port that was clinking ite 
sides against @ ring-bolt, and, unwilling that so much good stuff should be wasted, 
clapped the mouth to his own; the purser was fishing for his wig, as he wae ex- 
tremely tenacious on the score of bis bald head; the captain and Seymour were 
trying for the door; the doctor got astride one gun, and the two marine officers 
struggled for the other, so that as fast a8 one got held his messmate unborsed 
him again, Sinnitt had crawled up to the table, and Nugent twisted his coat- 
laps round him to preserve his M.S. from becoming saturated, The frigate 
righted again. His lordship and his lieutenants rushed on deck, to behold the 
three Lopmasts, with all their lengths of upper spars, hanging over the side, having 
in a white squall been snapped short off by the caps. We will leave them for 
the present to 









+ Call all hands to clear the wreck.” 


es 
DECEPTION. A TALE. 
py mas. appy.—[Continued from the Albion of May 26.) 
Mrs. Charlton soon introduced me to her father, Mr. 
exaggerated when she told me that he was a truly venerable. 
old man. His mi!d tone of voice, his silver hair, and his 
ners, tended more than any thing had yet done to reconcile 
acting. He spoke to me soothingly and encouragingly ; he 
plans had often been put in practice before, and that the end 
means; and I could not believe that one apparently so good 
sanction any mode of proceeding that was culpable and sinfu 
a quality is mildness! and what reprehension can be sufficiently strong 
who employ it as a snare to delude their fellow-creatures into the ways of evil ! 
Lord Ellerton had an intitnate friend residing in the neighbourhood of Exeter, 
and J persuaded him to accept his often-repeated invitation to pass a day and 
night at his house. Soon after he departed, my contemptible drama of 
tion began. I secluded myself in my own apartment with Mrs, Charlton, her fa- 
ther, and a woman whom the latter had recommended to me as 4 uurse; and ne- 
ver, J am sure, did the most severe bodily pangs equal the mental su which 
for several hours I endured in the ¢ of my own 
When the darkness of night came on, the woman to whom I have alluded 
the house by the back stairs, and returned in about an hour, bearing a beautiful 
infant. I had often heard of the joy (and I have since known it by experience) 
which every mother feels when she hears the first cry of her baby ; but the 
of vbis poor little innocent impostor excited absolute aversion 
transferred to it the anger and displeasure which I oaght to 
myself and my tempters. A messenger was sent after Lord 
turned full of exultation and happiness; be lavished munificent 
the agents in this iniquitous deception; overwhelmed me with 
sings, and half devoured with caresses the child, which, had 
station, might probably have soon grected his eyes 
lane or coro-field. y secret was known to very few. I had on 
pretext dismissed my own maid before we quitted Ashburn Park, 
Mrs. Charlton's offer to supply her place for a time; and I did not 
one till | was completely rec . When I speak of my recovery, 
employ a mere figure of speech, for the agitation of my mind, and the 
ble forewarning which seemed shadowed out to me of the fature evils ir store 
for me, as @ punishment for my sinful deception, actually caused me to be in so 
nervous, feverish, and debilitated a state, that I was unfit to leave my room till 
the expiration of a month. 1 bad now the hard task of counterfeiting tenderness 
and triumph in my manner towards my supposed son and heir. | almost wonder 
that I did not feel some emotions of kindness for the unoffending little being 
whom I had won by the magic of gold from the embraces of its rightful i pal 
but I disliked it, first because it presented to me 4 perpetual memento of m 
transgression ; and, secondly, because | was deeply, bitterly jealous of 
resses lavished on it by my hasband. J imagined that by the excess of his fond- 
ness for it, he was offering « slight and indignity to myself, not considering that 
as he believed it to be my own, he might reasonably conclude that roof of 
his tenderness towards it would be a subject of rejoicing and 
heart of its mother, i i } 
to nurse and caress it; but, as in every thing but my one great transgression I 
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| was of a frank and open disposition, my efforts & dissembling were so awkward 


that Mrs. Charlton generally put an end to them by 
arms, and observing to Lord Ellerton that my feelings were so warm, and my 
health so delicate, that I must not be allowed to give 


bility. Early in the winter we removed to Grosvenor Square, and I then cer- 
tainly had some cause for exultation. At that time it was the custom for per- 


sons of fashion to resort to London at an earlier period than is the case at pre- 
sent, and our house was thronged with visit , all full of admiration for the in- 
fant heir; the condolences of my female friends 
giatulations, offered by some of them with a 
grace, but all were courteous enough to descry @ 





count to his parents, some said that he was the image of 
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bim a miniature model of the earl; and 4 lew, when applied to tor ther judg 
ment, settied the matter in a truly diplomatic style by saying, that he unite d the 
features of both inso remarkable a degree that it was unpossible to decide which 
he resembled most strongly. My sister-in-law was the only person who spoke 
the plain truth ; she maintained that the child did not bear the faintest lheness 
either to the earl or to myself, but 1 and Mrs. Chariton immediately bore her 
down by quoting the words of at least twenty dames of high degree, whose 
opinions were quite the contrary ; and as she had no means of proving her as- 


severation, she was obliged lo submit to the mortification of being told that she 
was decidedly im the wrong, although at the same time she felt conscious, and 
with great justice, that she was decidedly m the right She and the young Or 


son she bad brought with her, who was old enough to feel thoroughly mortified 
at the birth of lie cousin, and not old enough to conceal his mortification, now 
looked on the child with serutinising and fault seeking eyes, evidently anxious to | 
discover some defect on which they might ground a disperaging observation. | 
For the first time I felt triumphant in the couvicuon that he was not only very 
healthy, but remarkably pretty. 

“A fine child, certainly,” she said, in a chilling, measured tone ; ‘but per- | 
haps more liable on that account to be in danger if attacked by illuess ” 

And she immediately commenced so long a catalogue of all the evils to which 
infants are liable, that | am convinced she had prepared herself for the assault by | 
studying some medical work on the complaint, of children, for, not sstished with 
keeping in the beaten track of common place maladies, she enlarged on at least a | 
dozen of which I had never before heard | 

“It is best to put you on your guard, my dear sister,” she concluded in an hy 
pocritical tone; * you must not set your heart too much on this sweet boy ; 

“Ob !” seplied Mra. Chariton, who was more than a match for her in the art 
of skilfully tormenting, “* do not render yourself uneasy, Mra. Neville, by antici 
pating that you are likely to be deprived of the pleasure of possessing vo lovely a | 
nephew ; the life of the sweet little viscount, I hope, will be preserved ; but, 
even should such unhappily not be the case, Lady Ellerton, I fully trust, will fol- | 
low your own excellent example, by presenting to the world, not one fine boy 
only, but a little race of them.” 

There was nothing remarkable or extraordinary in this speech of Mrs. Char! 
ton; it might naturally bave occurred to anybody asa fit rebuke to the clumsy | 
malice of Mrs. Neville, but it struck me with all the force of @ prophetic revela- | 
tion. Strange as it may appear, it had never for 4 moment occurred to me that 
at any future period I might give birth to a child of my own, and now the very 
allusion to the probability of such an event overpowered me, and | burst into an 
hyateric flood of tears 

“Yon really must not come to see Lady Ellerton again if you agitate her so,” 
said Mrs. Charlton, reproachfully, to my sister in-law; “very few young mo 
thers could bear to be prepared in such plain terms for the death of their first-born 
son.” 

Lord Ellerton entered as she was saying these words: she explained to him 
the reason of them, and he reproved Mra Neville severely, who took her depar 
ture with an exceedingly disconcerted air, aad then applied himself to console 
and re-assure me with the utmost tenderness, for he had begun to see and lament 
my indifference to the child, and was really delighted with this my first out- 
breaking of maternal fondnese and solicitude. I had suffered much from his 
coldness before the arrival of the infant, but I may safely say | now suffered 
much more from his kindness. I even told him that | was unworthy of it; bot 
my watchful guardian, Mre. Charlton, led me away, uttering audible expressions 
of admiration at my exceeding humility. Hitherto | had found Mrs, Chariton a | 
most valuable coadjutor and assistant, but she now began to assume a tone of 
freedom and equality very unpleasant to me, when alone with me, she was con- 
tinvally reminding me of the hateful topic which I wished to blot for ever from 
my remembrance, entering into every minute particular attached to it, praising | 
her own skill and dexterity in conducting the scheme, and alluding to the grati- 
tude which I ought to feel for her as having first suggested the plot to me, and af- 
terwards furnished me with the means of carrying it into execution. So far | ¢ 
from regarding the author of such a suggestion as my friend, 1 considered it with | 4 
justice to be a measure that stamped her a9 my bitterest enemy ; and even if the | ¢ 
acquisition of an heir had been a source of as much pleasure to me as it had | , 
proved the reverse, I should not have felt my conscience burdened with any ex- | , 
traordinary weight of gratitude, since I had transferred to her father and herself t 
the three thousand pounds of which [ have previously made mention, and felt | , 
assured that even after paying all expenses connected with the purchase (how | , 
dreadful a word for a land of liberty!) of the child, they must still retain an | | 
ample remuneration for their trouble; indeed I had flattered myself, that as Mr 

Wickham had no female relative residing with him, bis daughter would probably | , 
voluntarily offer to take up her future abode at his house. Such an idea, however 
had never entered Mrs. Charlton's mind; she looked forward to an introduc 
tion to fashionable society through my means; and although her general fawning | ; 
softness of manner continued, it was mixed with an occasional ease and non- | 
chalance of bearing, and with an assumption of protection and encouragemest | 
towards myself, which, at length caught the attention of my husband, and excited | | 
his displeasure. 


{ 
} 














* You must teach your bired companion to know her place, | | 
Isabel,” said he to me one morning ; “ she was certainly unwearied in her atien- | ; 
tions to you during your confinement, but | rewarded ber exertions by many hand- 
some presents, and I do not think it requisite that you should now pay the penal 
ty of them by admitting her toa footing of perfect equality with yourself. Mrs 





are very plausible and insinuating, she is not in seality, as your own good taste 
must have informed you, a woman of education and refinement. Ido not ap- 
prove her accompanying you so often into society, and still less do lapprove the 
hostess-like air of welcome and urbanity which she puts on to the guests whom 
you receive at home,” 

This conversation determined me to speak to Mrs. Chariton, and I took an | 
opportunity of doing 80; she was exceedingly indignant, reproached me with 
ingratitude, and used several expressions towards me which | should have resent- 
ed most severely trom any one else. The work of retribution was already 
beginning, when I, well born, highly educated, and the wife of a wealthy British 
earl, stood trembling beneath the upbiaidings of my humble companion: but 
it was only beginning ; fatal and bitter was its termination. Truly does the 
Scripture sav, * Bread of deceit is sweet to aman, but his mouth shall after- 
wars be filled with gravel.’’ Full of fears at an allusion which Mrs, Charlton 
had made to the ruin that was in store for me if she betrayed my secret, I uttered 
somewhat of an apology to her, which she coldly and stiffly accepted, and im- 
mediately left the room. We were engaged in company that day, and I saw little | 
of her, the next morning she went out alter breakfast. Hour after hour elapsed, 
and she did not return. I began to feel nervous, agitated, and feverish, imagin- 
ing that her long absence was in some measure connected with our dispute of the 





| kindest and most courteous terms, to receive her again as an inmate 


! the allotted time, and by sacrificing several projected charities, by rigid econBmy 


| passed some time with us this surnmer; he had 
| favourites, and I derived much pleasure from his 
| speaking of the cruelties of the Inquisition 


| ‘* they have one of a peculiarly merciful nature 


| can equal suc h a conviction * 
| 


| alluded to the men only, and was iwcorrect as to the fair sex 


wreiched ” 


was a sublimity that cost the crooked and brillant Frenchwoman dear; on re 


emotions of sorrow, but fell into a melarcholy similar to his own 
after, as she was reading in bed, which was her custom for some hours before she 


| very pale, 


few nights passed without an taterview 
suming one; yet she looked forward to the night when be was to come, with a 
4 ’ craving desire, and stil hoping that the words of pardon would fall from his lips 
Charlton is not a woman of birth ; and although her manners on first acquaintance 1’ 


of the past, 


seemed now to be asa barbed arrow on 
person, pass her eyes wildly over her limbs, then break into reproaches :— ‘* Ob, 


Her an- r 
swer was full of reproaches and complaints: the three thousand pounds, she said, 
but no account of it had been found among j| 
h of nis children, | t 


she bad delivered to her father’s care, 
his papers, he had died leaving a very slender provision to eax 


andthe evils of poverty were before her; she concluded, however, by saying 

that a lady who was proprietress of a boarding-school in the neighbourhood of | 
Sidmouth, w@ be willing to receive her asa partner, if she could raise @ sum | 
which she named, and which was ove of tolerably large amount, within the next 


months. | exerted myself to complete for her the necessary sum before |! 


three 
ree 


in my persona! sale of some valuable ant trinkets that |“ 
had belonged to my dear mother, I succeeded in satusfying her rapacity 
I now enjoyed a little respite of ease. We wentto Ashburn Park, and all 
country neighbours poured in to admire the beauty and intelligence of the little | 
viscount, now ten months old. The venerable family domestics were loud in thei 
light, the greyheaded steward found a likeness for him in every 


ancestral face mm the picture gallery, and the stately housckeeper said, 


expenses, and by the 
f ’ 





our; ! 


expressions of de 


that * baby | 


| as he was, any one could tell, by his way of holding himself and looking about | 
him, that he cameof a noble stock.” J could not smile at their mistake 
could only envy the simplicity of these honest people, who were incapable of 


even imagining the depthe of wickedness into wh 
ed 
de 


ich their mistress had plong- 

Often an apparent trifle caused me to feel sensations of the most painful | 
scription, | 
Lord Ellerton had a worthy and valued friend of the name of Percival; he 
always ranked among my greatest | 
society. One day we were} 
Lord Etlerton related some particu- | 
lars of its tortures, which he had obteined from a Spanish gentleman. | 

“The Inquisitors are not ervel in all their punishments,” observed Percival ; 
the criminal is kindly desired by 
one of their body to embrace a figure of the Virgin before entering into any fur 
ther diequisition ; he eagerly complies, doubtless thinkimg that the religious rite 
which he is called on to perforin is an honour and a privilege; the figure is a piece 
of artfully contrived mechanism, and when he embraces her, she draws forth a | 
poniard, and stabs him to the heart.” 

* Horrible!’ said my hosband; “J can imagine no death so excruciating ; he | 
must feel that he isthe vietim of treachery ; and what agony of racks and screws 
true, itis but fora moment; but the moment in 


which we become sensible that we are duped, must concentrate in itself whole 
ages of suffering.”—[ To be continued } 
spe 

LUNACY IN FRANCE,.—NO. V. 


} 


{ Resumed from a former number of the Albion.) 

The observation of the Superior that “love seldom drives the French mad,”’ 
This is almost the only passion that, when blasted, leaves the heart soft, and 
the Par eved that the spirit of ber lover, 
when she played his favourite au, touebed the chords of another piand in the 
apartinent, was to be envied ; for could every day renew the mournful and 
unearthly music, which became her exquisite consolation. In this she was more 
fortunate than another and less beautiful woman, whose sole attractions were her 
fine intellect and lively conversation ; she was hump-backed, of small stature, 
and plain yet eloquent face: addressed by a young manof good extenor and for- 
tune, she rejected him ae a husband, thoogh she loved him. ‘The reasons she 
gave for this bitter sacrifice were singular, and a little heroic :—** 1 know that 
you love me now, but, if | become your wife, the defects of my person will soon 
chill your affection, and perhaps estrange it from me; I could not bear coldness 
from you, or to see your own happiness decay ; the dread of this would make me 
In vain he protested that this could never be , that her delightful 
ompanionship through life was what he sought she rephed that she could not 
low him to run the risk. Even when he declared that he would leave bis native 
ountry, and go to India, never to see her or his home again if she persisted in 
He went,and so romentic was his at- 
he fell into a melancholy, which, with 
he influence of the climate, carried him off ina year. During his absence she 
trove to console herself by the consciousness of ber disinterested conduct; the 
entiment wasa flattering one: as the poor Duchesse d'Angouléme said of the 
Juchesse de Berri, in the death chamber of the Duke, “ elle est sublime” It 


the inagination lively ian girl who be! 


she 





efusng him, she was atill inexorable 
achment to his deformed mistress, that 


eiving the tidings of her lover's death, she shed no tears, nor gave way to any 


A few nights | 


ell asleep, she raised her eyes from the book, and saw him standing by the bed- 


side, his features handsome and gentle as when he used to viet her, but they were 


and lese kind in after looking at her earnestly, at 
ast he spoke, and said that she had caused ism to die thus early in a foreign land, 
ry her refusal to marry him. She implored his forgiveness in bitter anguish, but | 
se passed away without thatforgiveness. Agam and again he came, ull at last 
This monomania was a fearful and con- 


their expression 


They never fell, though she implored him by every plea of mercy, by every memory 
The spectre, unseen by any eye save her own, listened coldly to her 
pleadings, even while he loved to look on her, with the woe of an early doom on 
his face. 

Her repentance was sometimes dreadful: the truth and fascination of his love 
her soul: she would look fixedly on her 





how could she reyect him? how could she banish him to India! he was faithful 
unto death, and bad burst the grave to look on her again: on me*’——and then 
she sometimes ran to her glass, and as she gazed, laughed with a wild and mock- 
ing laugh. When these self-accusings were over, and the spirit was calm for 
awhile, the woman was herself again; her quick intellect flashed light on ali she 
talked about; her conversation was delightful to listento; so that you almost 
last the sense of her personal deformity. 

It is hard to be obliged to hate oneself—an animosity that a Parisian lady sel- 
dom falls into; but in this case it was inevitable; the mind, rendered more subtle 
by remorse, was like a sword consuming that frailand misshapen body, that had 
been the source of his doom, and her despair. The body wasted slowly inthe 
conflict ; but it was strangé, on the nights when she believed her lover would ap- 
pear, with what anxious care her hair, which was beautiful and abundant, was | 
dressed, and her richest ornaments put on her neck and bosom. Stern was the 





were a few books, but no music, no flowers: 
gazing on her person in the glass, arranging her dress, hair, chains, and nivge 
Perhaps it is 
woman , 


and, 


weeks after her confinement, her family went to see her, accompanied by 
Pole, who Lad desolately pursued the sea-shore walks, sorrowing for his low 
Mistress 


June 9, 


now wretched little circle were seated in the parlour, and every one sought wp 


| soothe her spirit, the long and wistful look fixed on ber lover passed into a demon 
smmile, and fierce and menacing words broke from ber lips 


She was removed 
her apartment was neatly furnished there 
her chief amusement wag jp 


© an asylum ip the capital 


vest that this infirmity should generally wreck the attractions of 


sight of 4 beautiful insane being moving about in all the pride oy 


for the 
ser charms, exquisitely dressed, her voice sweet, her la ugh thrilling—is a crue 


sight, even more so than that of the haggard cheek and eye, and withered frame 


The Norman was beautiul, and well she knew itin he: madness, and glonied 


it. They should have put flowers and shrubs in her cell, some of ber own rear. 


og, aod she would have watched and cherished them there as fondly as at home 
perhaps, more so. How exquisitely rue tu female taste, even in mad 


| . Deas, 
is Ophelia’s love of flowers, which went with her eves to the death ! 


A fe 


Le 


She saw from the window the approach of the party, and, running & 


s, || the glass, finshed a hasty toilette, and put on the cap that was his favourite ome 
and gave to her features an infantile beauty 


She grasped her lover's hand, ans 


called on his name with all her wouted fondness, sauled on her parents ; but the 
mowent her sister, who had lingered behind, entered the room, the evil spirit wy 


unchained, and all malice and desperate hatred broke from her lip and eye 
They saw there was no hope, save in the slow influence of time, and they took 
a miserable leave. ‘Time, unfelt, unheeded by the alienée, is yet her fierces 
enemy ; it takes from her, one by one, all who felt any interest in her fate. The 
lover forgets her, or marries another, the father and motuer godown to the gtave 
her; she knows not of the blessing or the death ; 


blessing the bair is grey, the 
but no lesson of mercy, or experience, or memory, comes 
one day is with ber as a thousand 

In another cell was a very young man, whose case was yet more remarkable 
He was a skilful sailor, and commanded a merchant vesse! 
voya resided for a time with his parents; all their children save this one 
the y had left them They were stricken in years, the father, now re 
tured from the sea, loved the companionship of his son, to talk over with him bu 
voyages and chances. Industrious, abstemjous, of remarkable temper and 
what had derangement to do with this sailor '—he was soon marked pore 
In his last voyage he met witha furious storm, and his Vense, 
was fora day and night on the brink of perishing; the dread of her loss, and 
its consequences to himself and the other owners, unsettled the mind. Soor, 
after his return he was married, for as yet the wreck within only showed itself ip 
capricious moods and words. Only three weeks after his marriage it became 
evident to all; yet it wag the purest monomania. The mind was not stripped 
laid naked: she put not off one of her loved and wonted garments, but put ons 
new and terrible one, and this was jealousy 


features stricken ,; 


with the paesing hour ; 


, at the close of esac) 
we le 


oungest, 


que 
habits, 
chosen victim 


He conversed with his parents and 
his wife with perfect calmness and collectedness, and with a sailor's enthusiasm 
in his profession, which he had followed froma child; but, when aione, he fel 
into long fits of abstraction, and a whispering fiend seemed te come to his side~ 
for his mild countenance changed slowly and fearfully ; and when his young 
wife entered it was like David before Saul; affection, with a strange and gloomy 
suspicion, was in his look Jealousy is “cruel as the grave,” but it knows pot 
its slumber. He wrote letters to his best friend, cle arly and sadly written, scep- 
sing him of intimacy with his wife. He waylaid him one night, with loaded 
pistols in his pocket, to take his life, but was discovered by a relative. He sav 
that his heart was withered like a leaf 

Placed at last in this asylum, the character of his alienation underwent no 
change ; he passed many hours ef the day in reading, and talked of his voyages 
and the countries he hac seen with intelligence and mterest, but there was ou 
part of the day when it was impossible to come near him. Before his windows 
were two or three fine old trees which were the favourite resort of the birds 
whose chirping and singing, when the weather was fine, might have given a mad 
man delight; they gave him unatterable agony He stoed close to the window 
uttering cries so wild and loud that they could be heard throughout the building 
grasping the bars of the window to get at his enermes, and tear them limb from 
limb ; for ae said that every one of these birds was gazing on him intently, and 
each io tts own note was mocking him; all were chirping and singing about bie 
wrongs at home in dension. When this agitation, which lasted long, wae over 
he gradually became calm again; and, the one deadly pang subsiding, he took u 
his books at intervals during the day ; they were his chief solace. A_ vindictive 
feeling towards the object of bis suspicion at times took entire possession of bu 
mind, and then a deep gloom fell upon him. How justly ts De Montfort's desue 
of revenge, in Joanna Baillie’s beautiful play, allowed to take such dread posses 
sion of his thoughts as to push him to the very verge of insanity, and spread iu 
gloom, like a death-pall, over every other feeling and hope! 

It is curious to be acqueinted with men who have been inmates of an asyior 
and who return to the world, and are borne down its current gaily, firmly as be 
fore ; yet at times there comes a wailing sound, a fitful gust of the te Mpest tha 
is past. An intimacy with a captain in the army, whe had seen long and severe 
service, unfolded to me by degrees a new feature of this malady. He was o/ 
an ancient family, and small fortune, plain in his person, with a temper and mat 
ner unusually amiable; of such materials the fiery lover is seldom made, yet be 
felt a romantic passion for a lady who lived in the neighbourhood of the chites 
of his family. She was younger, handsomer, poorer than the soldier, but mi 
nitely more proud and ambitious; would have smiled on his attachment bad be 
been rich, but refused to connect her lot with that of a petit proprietasre of bo 
nourable character and illustrious descent. From the hour of ber refusal be 
knew no quiet: he waylaid her by hill and dale, forest and flood: «he was fond 
of the chase, and an accomplished rider; several times, while thinking, not 4 
love, but of the game, she saw the soldier start sudde nly from behind a copse 
tree, and, arresting ber headlong course, implore her favour. To avoid this im 
portunity she went to the north of Italy: he followed, but in vain : learning 
last that she was on a visit in the palace of a nobleman in Milan. he entered th 
house, forced his way through the servants, searched several of the apartmen’s 
and was arrested and placed in an asylum. Here his recollection failed, th 
secrets of that prison-house, where be was most severely treated, seemed \ 
come back like a fearful but indistinct dream: at the end of a few months & 
broke out of the place, by wrenching the bars of the window, and desceni% 
into the street. From this moment his adventures, if related in any other the 
hia own simple language and man:er, would scarcely be credible. When ™ 
left the prison he was half naked; he fled along the Simplon road, and, reachint 
its foot, ascended the mountain ; of slight and delicate frame, he hed to endor 
intense hardships and privations; it was the dead of winter, and the snow ## 
deep, and the mountain winds piercingly cold: be pursued his way without we 


receding day. About an hour before dinner, a footman came from Mrs. | penalty she paid of her blighted attachment, and of the subtlest vanity that had | ness or pain he was a stranger to both, for this is the peculiar privilege of | 


eville’s house, with a verbal message that Mrs. Chariton had been with Mrs 
Neville the whole of the day, and would not return till mght. Oh! what horrors 
did that message cause me! Happily Lord Ellerton dined out that day. 
do not think I could have counterfeited tolerable composure in his presence. | 
I folt assured, and certainly circumstances seemed to warraut my conclusion, that 


‘ 
Mrs, Charlton was taking her revenge of me by informing my brother and sister- | was of recent occurrence: she dressed in gay cvlours, and her few yet good or- | peasants preserved his life 


in-law of the deception | had practised on my husband, 
could expect no mercy—in fact, 1 deserved none. I could not eat, | could not 
read—least of all, alas! could I pray; [ could only walk up and down the room | 
in astate of nervous irritation, So certain did I feel of the detection impending 
over me, that I once even contemplated the idea of making my immediate escape ; 
but the thought of voluntarily rendering myself a stranger to the husband whom 
I loved beyond all the world, was agonising to me, and’! resolved to stay and 
abide the worst. I made a singular discovery that evening; the poet says, ‘ sad 
hours seem long ;"’ the remark is very true when the sadness is unconnected with 
fear, but extreme and well-founded apprehension causes the hours, which we be- 
lieve are hurrying to our ruin, to fly with inexpressible speed. Six hours bad 
elapsed between the message brought by Mrs. Neville’s fuotman and the double 
knock which announced Mrs. Charlton's return, and they had not seemed to me 
more than one, She entered the drawing-room with her usual specious, insinuat- 
ing smile, which had lately become quite odious to me, but which now 8: emed for 
the moment to recover all its former fascinatiun in my eyes, since it convinced 
me that she could not meditate immediate and active hostilities against me. | 
inquired, with as much appearance of composure as I could assume, the cause of 
her long visit to my sister-in-law. ‘The answer was so simple, that I wondered 
at the imquietude I had inflicted on myself. Mr. Neville was on the point of re- 
moving to another house ; his wife, finding that some additional furniture would 
be necessary, had availed herself of the economical experience of Mrs. Charlton 
to direct her in the choice and purchase of carpets and curtains; and, afier mak- 
ing use of her services for the whole of the morning, had conceived that she was 
in courtesy bound to ifivite her to remain to dinner. 

_ Thus fell to the ground all my imagined horrors of exposure and persecu- 
tion. Justly is it said, “‘ The wicked flee when no man pursueth.” It was, 
however, more than a week before my herves recovered the shock of this dread 
ful evening, and during that time I trembled violently whenever I heard a knock 
at the door, and turned pale if I saw a letter delivered to my husband. 

Mrs. Chariton no longer soothed or consoled me ; phe was evidently beginning 
to reciprocate the dislike which [ entertained for her; but I was not troubled 


led her at its chariot-wheels to misery | 
Perhaps this is the most merciful form, that of lost or hopeless love, in which 


effect is more pitiless. “An inmate in one of the asylums was « very handsome 
girl from a sea-port town in Normandy, a few weeks only arrived, for ber malady | 


buoyant; she looked too happy to be here. Nineteen, only, yet the fountains of | 
the mind were rudely broken up: it was love. that tore her from her parent's and 
only sister's side; yet dark and cruel feelings mingled with it 
Pole, whom chance brought to her neighbourhood, an officer in the French army, 
a very yoong and attractive man, whose scanty pay was all his portion. Her 
home was situated on the verge of the cliff, witheut the town; its rooms looked 
over the bay, the bare and lofty shores, and fishermen’s hamlets; im front of the! 
house was a small garden; the care of its flowers and plants was her chief 
amusement. It overlooked the beach beneath. Searcely was he seen there) 
than she joined him, and in their frequent walks along the wild shore she soon 
fell desperately in love with her companion: her parents, on discovering the inti 


with bit, 

She obeyed, but was unable to contend with the blow : the sight of her lover, 
almost every evening on the beach beneath, and the despating leiers which he 
sent, touched the brain as if a demon had touched it. She estranged herself from 
her sister's society, and her parents saw that her looks were changed towards 
them, and that there was something strange and unusual in her manner and words. 
Alatined, and fearful of the consequences, they now consented to the addresses 
of the stranger, and invited him to the house: but it was too latc; the silver 
cord was loosed, ant every thought, taste,and feeling, that moved in harmony 
before, were now at discord with each other. There is no «xpression of the 
human face so fearful as that cold and cruel cunning where the devil and his cap- 
tive seem to be consulting within—and this look was now cast on her only sister 
The idea that she had poisoved the mind of her parents ayainst the Pole, and 
was he'self enamoured of him, was the prevailing one :-—the being she had loved 
from infancy to this hour, her dear and kindred companion, was now the object of 
her intense hatred. Again she took with the former her accustomed walks be- 
neath the wild cliffs, along the lonely shore; but the fancy no longer kept time 
with these ebjects. He paused in the cavern, and on the steep, where she had 
often made him pause before—to admire the scene : the eye looked vacantly on the 





longer then a fortnight with her company, for her father was suddenly attacked 
in « dangerous maoner, and sent for his daughter to Sidmouth. In a few days 
she wrote to me to inform me of his death, and I was unfeeling enough to rejoice 
in the tidings. Mrs. Chariton had repeatedly informed me that her father, her- 
self, and the nurse, were the only persons in possession of my secret, and having 
80 fow a number of witnesses against me, the removal of one seemed to give me 
am additional feeling of security. [ wrote to Mrs. Charlton, declining, in the 








waste of waters, on the storm-beat precipice, aod he saw that the misery bad 
fal en on her, **to have no thought.’’ Thus desolate, she regarded him with pas- 
sionate attachment. 
I have one love left still ; and when I've spun 
This last thread, | shall perish on the ehore 
This could not last. it soon became necessary to remove her from home : 
her aversion to her sister was uncontrollable 


ees 


macy, inquired inte the stranger's prospects, and forbade any farther intercourse | 


even while the once happy but 


insane. 
He wandered from the road and lost his way on the mountain, sometum 


I | a partial derangement can appear: if there be jealousy and suspicion also, the | sleeping on the snow; but his rest was of short duration; be quickly rose agst 


and went on during the night, which was always light from the briliiancy of th 
snows. The shelter he received on two or three occasions in the cottages of to 
the peuple showed him kindness, clothed him me 


From them I knew || naments were always worn; her eye was large and bright, and her temper | warmly, and, when he would stay no longer with them, gave him some proviswot 


for the way, tur they saw that his reasou was departed So wild and perilous ' 


| passage of the Alps leaves that of every other traveller far bebind: the 
Its object was a| that went in pity to direct him was soon distanced, and saw bis cempanion bet 


jing onward with a swiftness that he could not equal. There was « cause for 
swiftness, for he forever fancied that his loved mistress was before him, aod We 
as she fled from room to room in the palace in Milan, so she now fled before &* 
over the wintry wilds. He fancied he saw her on her favourite horse beautilel’ 
riding over the wastes of snow, now near, now afar off; and this fancy ner 
his frame and warmed his heart, that must else have soon been hushed benes 
the snow-drifts. His thin figure, ina costume balf military, half shepherd, lo* 
of highand wild enthusiasm, and impassioned gestures, speeding down 
mountain sides, after her who was his second life, must have been a pictures 
specimenof monomania. 

Had a tingle interval of sanity overtaken him he had probably perished in & 
interval, fer be afterwards said it was inconceivable how he bore the extremit! 
cold. Hecame at last to the Valais, and, afier resting there some days is #™ 
lage, found his way more slowly to Paris. He did not want money for his © 
penses, or b recompense those who were kindto him. At the town of 8— 
be met witha family of his acquaintance, the ladies of which, knowing and lor"? 
bis characteiand \emper, humoured and soothed his disappointments. T>’ 
could not detroy the idea that still haunted him, that his lost lady was neat, © 
the evening b would sometimes visit every chamber in the house in hope ® 
finding her ; nd once, while engaged in an interesting conversation, which 
was well able o support, for he had known the world well, as well ss *¥ * 
every form, htsuddenly started up, declaring that he saw her walking in the 
den, and has eyng there, traversed every pith and alley, and returned greatly & 
jected. As brve as he is gentle, with a heart and hand open to distress, a chee 
ful companion, »ver looking on the bright ravher than the dark side of life, * 
was long haunte by this imaginary misery, this beautiful vision of bis msi 
seen but to moc his passion, and ever eluding his search. 

Our natoral afictions, which are almost always disordered by insanity. 
capable of affordg the sufferer an intense and solitary pleasure. W* oa 
were conversing ‘ith M. Pariset, in the Saltpétnére, there entered a ma of 1 
spectable appearate, who addressed the latter im expressions of heart-rendint 
sorrow. “Is the: no hope for my wife?” he said; “may | not see ber °* 
ume! two years have continued to come here, and still she is not better 
me the truth.” Hi was briefly but kindly told that there was no bope ‘ 
you known any c@ like hers'” “Yes, a thousand: she has no wish 
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it is ber daughter ouly she thinks of.” The man wept, for he knew that it | memorials of Beni Hassan and Thebes, distinctly prove that the Egyptians had 


= The affection of his wife was alienated from him, and centered in her | already carried their arms into Asia, and had there encountered foes of a formi- 
- et in her own home, with her husband and only child, she had ever been | dable description. Amongst these were the Shairetana ; probably, if we may 
eug™ her future settlement in life, and now it was the restless subject of | yudge from the name, the ancestors of the Saracens. They appear to have in- 


gn10us lor 
ner thoughts ; . s 
heir mterviews in her cell was over, she turned the conversation on 


It is a popular supposition that crests and 


and, as soon as the | tiabited the Asiatic coast, near Egypt. 
The Shairetana wore crested helmets, 


she spoke and mused of it without ceasing ; 
coats of mail date from the Crusades. 


ret 07 a “with an excitement and emotion as sincere as they were affecting. | cuirasses, and coats of mail, composed of -broad metal plates which overlaid each 
sd outa ment vf her solitary hours was to form plans for this girl's establish- | other, were adapted to the form of the body, and secured at the waist by a girdle. 
ie te marriage ; sometimes it was a rch and proud, but always a bappy one. | That people were distinguished by their light bair and complexion, as well by _ 
4 ot was @ luxury to the mother to dwell upon them all when her child came | aquiline nose, from the Egyptians. ‘They wore large ear-rings, and employec 
ac hag | many ships, so that they must have been a commercial, as well as a warlike and 
: "Met beautiful is the picture of Rizpah, mourning alone for her slaughtered enterprising nation. ‘Their appearance, as presented by the Egyptian artists, is 
on the hill, day add might, without ceasing, from the first days of harvest to that uf a highly-civilized community. : 
aaeiies season, a period of several months, exposed to the * beat that wasted | The same artists have preserved the features of several other nations, whose 
~ day, a0 e cold by night '” yet she felt them not, for the love she bore her names have been lost in the stream of time, and who, according te the represen- 
Stdren. Could there be such unexampled sorrow, beside the unburied dead, | tations given of them, had attained a degree of refinement unknown even to the 
ai bh po shelier but the sky, no pillow bat the rock, and the mind not darkened | Egyptians. A people called the Rebo were frequently engaged in hostilities with 
it. and the brain warped and wrung fora time by excess of anguish, while } the drinkers of the Nile They brought into the field immense masses of troops, 


incessantly the lost Armoni and bis brother! No other | and were pre-eminently skilled in the art of war ; they lived in Asia, at a con- 
“And Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, took | siderable distance from” Egypt ; their climate was temperate—theur complexion 
almost European; their dress was an under garment, a short kilt, a long outer 
_ robe highly coloured, ncbly bordered, and ornamented with fanciful devices. Be- 
| neath the outer robe they wore a girdle splendidly ornamented, the extremity fal- 
In this primeval age, when mental cultivation and excitement were yet in their ling down in front and terminating in @ large tassel. ‘They decorated their per- 
insanity Was very rare—life was a pilgrimage of bard realities, end a few | sous with ear-rings, necklaces, and various trinkets. The chiefs decked their 
simple and | ywerful emotions. Among the Mosaic ordinances in the wilderness | beads, in the Mexican and Peruvian style, with feathers, and painted or tattoed 
abie to all cases and infirmities, no allusion is made to“ the mind's in- | their arms and legs. They were distinguished from the African races by the 
wieb it masy be inferred was almost unknown in thet vest muiti- | aquiline nose, blue eyes, and small red beards. The fact of such a nation as 
career was at ence distressing and sublime—ihe fierce wants and | this exhibiting all the signs of organised power, moving vast armies from a tem- 
evert, the visible splendours and yodgments of Heaven. Had they 
een a more intellectual people, the terrors, so great and prolonged, of that “ fear- | cess the forces brought agaiast them by the Egyptians, must tend to open new 
fol land,” the fond hope of Palestine, changed to the gloomiest despair, the sight | views about the early history of the world. ty 
of ageneration perishing by their side, without a home, without a burial place— | Another remarkable nation recorded m the Egyptian paintings are the Shari. 
sould have blighted the mind of numbers, who, cut off fromthe people, must | Among the ornaments worn by these people were necklaces, to which a small 
have mourned crucifix was suspended. The Rebo glso. fréquently wore a cross in the same 
There are afew minds of the higher order of genius which the visitation of | manoer, or figured upon their robes, full fifteen hundred years before that em- 
sanity does not weaken—it rather nerves and exalts them; but they are minds | blem became sacred as the token of our redemption. About the same period, a 
of singleness of purpose. The Celebrated Robert Hall attributed to his daily | people, supposed to be Lydians, drove to battle in four-wheeled chariots and cur- 
walks around Cambridge, where he long resided, the first clouds on his spirit: | ricles, and appear to have been possessed of abundance of rare woods, ivory, gold 
the dull stream, aod sedgy banks, and dreary plain, it is not glad and living | and silver vases of the most exquisite form and workmanship, rings of the same 


the mother watched 
nend was left to the sous of Saul 
sackclotu, and spread it for her uppn the rock, from the beginning of harvest 
gut! water dropped upon them out of heaven, and suffered neither birds of the 
gr to rest upon them by day, nor the beasts of the field by night.”’ 
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Neture—she is in ber shroud; itis Nature laid out.” He was removed to a | metals, porcelain jars filled with choice gums and resins for making incense 

onvate dwelling in the country, where, without any coercion, he resided two | (which they probably obtained from Arabia) 

ears, believing hunself all the Lime to be the archangel Gabriel. His imagina-| Our modern modes vary so frequently that I really do not know whether at 
ym, ever splendid, took often wild, beautiful, and unearthly flights; at indervals this moment wide sleeves, flounces or no flounces, long gloves or shovt, are the 


fashion. | find, however, that at the period I just menuoned the Lydian ladies 
were accustomed to wear long gloves, flowing garments secured at the waist by 
® girdle, and trimmed with three rows of flounces ; that their sleeves were some 
times large and open, sometimes fastened tight round the wrist, and that some of 
them wore caps to which a long tassel was appended ; while others, the maidens 


he would sitat the open window, and enjoy, which madmen rarely do, the charms 
At the end of two years his reason returned, and was never shaken 
again, It was observed, by those who knew him, that his intellect was more bril- 
rant, and bis prety mere fervent, after this visitation than before 

There is a move subtle and partial affection, the fruit of an hereditary taint, or 


ol Nature 











a peculiarly vived and morbid fancy, yet kept aloof by vigorous exercise of the I presume, tied a band round the head, and permitted the hair to fall at each side 
vody and mod, end a ffequent change of scene. I have seen it even wm the | in graceful ringlets. Only imagine the triple flounce, the balloon sleeve, and the | 
pulpit, lighten in the eyes, give @ wildness to the fancy, and a fire to the words, | feroniere to have been in vogue three thousand three hundred years ago. 

god whie the people adenred, the minister bad greater cause for admiration, that The new Egyptian saloon recently opened at the British Museum is at once 
his enemy was nut suffered to prevail vver him. The devoted Brainard, whose | the most interesting, and perhaps the most perplexing room in Europe. We 


pieeding spirit Often approached the confines of the land ** without form and void,” | have here a collection of objects, many of them found in tombs in which they 


suidued in the widerness by its own gloom, yet ever faithful, was perhaps eaved | must have been deposited even before the remote period just referred vo, and ex- 
y an early removal froma yet more fearful fate hibiting unequivocal tokens of civilisation advanced to a stage that must surprise 
A few months since, being in Ireland, in a wild part of the county Kerry, 1 | the schools. We have here small figures of the Egyptian deities, of quadrupeds 
weot toa emall aod very unpressive-looking church that stood on a hill side: the | and birds beautifully wrought in bronze, stone, and porcelain ; chairs, some plain 
graves in the churchyard were few; the people who attended were very few ; | like those used in our kitehens, some inlaid and highly embellished ; three-leg- 
the clergymen bed passed two years ia an asylum, which he had recently left, and | ged stools with concave seats, much more agreeable than our horizontal ones ; 


etry. He wasa yodng man, aad was accompanied by his wife, 
whose expressive and intelligent features were full of anxiety about him. She 
seemed to be his guardian spirit; for he shook at times like an aspen leaf, and 
wked fearfully about hum during the service: at intervals he would steal a glance 
of mistrust at some one of the congregation, but, on meeting his wife's watchful 
and affectionate look, the cloud passed away On the whole, he acquitted himself 
with credit yet it was etrange minister 
whose mid bed so lately been a wilderness of bnars and thorns, a land of gloom 
and frightfulness, and who seemed now and then to be on the point of returning 
toit. Hi fizore was tall and thin, his countenance wasted to be 
a consciousness, also, that he was as yet scarcely equal to his high charge, for he 
alone knew the mystery of his own spirit, how fer it dared to wander, and what it 
shrunk from Alter the service, it was beautiful to see the doubting and troubled 
man hasten for refuge to the side of his youthful wife; his step seemed to grow 
firmer, and Lis look more assured, as if his intellect, lost yet found agam, clung for 
ts welfare to her strong spirit, to her tried love 
—E_ 
ANCIENT DAYS. 


BY MICHAEL J. QUIN, AUTHOR oF 


resumed his tit a mode! of a house, and a great variety of vases in glass, bronze, earthenware, 
and alabaster, and in a semi-transparent kind of composition resembling our Der- 
byshire ornaments ; leather sandals and shoes; metallic mirrors; wooden combs 
for combing the hair exactly like those which we use; hair pins of wood and 
ivory ; bowls, cups, and spoons; a pair of roast ducks found in a Theban tomb ; 
a rope-ladder, by which probably a Don Giovanni of those days ascended the 
balcony of his mistress; implements for writing and painting; several glass 
phials; and a complete set of carpenter's tools, the saw, the mallet, the chisel, 
the axe, the drill, nails, together with the basket in which they were found by 
Mr. Burton, all resembling those now used by artisans of that trade, Fan-han- 
dies, small boudoir boxes of ivory, children's dolls, musical instraments, rings for 
the ears and fingers in gold, ivory, avd various metals; necklaces of gold, of 
beads in glass and other substances, are also to be seen in this mysterious cham- 
ber, which, moreover, abounds in mummies of bards and pricets, and in coffins 
80 CxqUisitely painted that they beguile death itself of ite horrors A great ma- 
jority of these articles must have been wrought almost four thousand years ago ; 
and when we pass from them to the statues, sarcophagi, and fragments of sculp- 
tures and paintings, brought from Egypt by our travellers, we plunge into laby- 
| rinths of antiquity that baffle al! investigation. 

No trains of thought are more interesting than those which lead the mind | The fragmen's of sculptures and paintings lately presented to the British 
back to the patriarchal ages. © It is delightful to catch the vistas that open here | Museum by several enterprising travellers, who appeared to have made Egypt 
and there occasionally through the shadowy courses of history—to behold the | their particular study, have greatly extended our oe with that country, 

I'he researches of M. Champollion and Professor Roselini, but especislly those 
of Mr. Wilkinson, have thrown a flood of light upon the sculptures and paintings 
of Beni Hasean,* and Thebes. In his recent work on the * Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians’’ the latter gentleman has introduced a great 
number of lithographic copies of those valuable memorials, He has accom- 
panied them by descriptions and detailsot the most interesting character. A 
few visits to the Museum, and a perusal of Mr. Wilkinson's spleniid volumes 
—for splendid they are im every sense of the word—will fill any mimd, previously 
uninformed upon this subject, with astonishment. Mr. Wilkinson's dates ap- 
pear not to have been given, without the most ample conmderation of ali the 
authorities and monuments which afford any clue to that intricate question. 

From all these sources we find that eight hondred years s.c. a state of civilisa- 
tion existed, in which men were employed very much as they are at present. 
merce conducted over distant seas—their wars waged by vast armies,—their | The rich bad their villas, to which were attached gardens, and parterres, and en- 
weapons, chariots, armour, helmets, shields, and costume manufactured with a | closed parks for deer, vineyards, and orchards. During their excursions in pur- 
degree of skill, and embellished with a multitude of ornaments, not excelled in | suit of wild animals they had buntemen to assist them, who conducted the dogs 
elegance evew at the present day—we lapse into reveries from which it is painful | to the field, managed them inthe chase, and secared and brought home the game. 
to be disturbed by the calculations of chronology. India—China—Egypt—what | The grandees had also their private boats and their establishments of watermen. 
store-houses of the ancient days! In which did Civilisation commence ber | There were in those days, just as now, shopkeepers, mosicians, builders, masons, 


for his talents were goud; to listen to a 


there seemed 
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fathers of mankind seated beneath the spreading tree, or inhaling at the doors of 
they tents the spicy breezes of the morning —attended by their families—dis 
pensing the lessons of wisdom which they learned from tradition, or collected 
from their own experience. One always associates with such scenes a halcyon 
tranquillity that knew no interruption from day to day—the pure fountains from 
wiuch the maidens drew supplies of the element 0 essential to all domestic pur- 
poses—the boundless pasturages in which herds and flocks roved at will—the 
fruutage and fragrance of Arabia—the milk and honey, of Canaan—the cedars of 
Lebanou—the palms bordering the Jordan—the comprehensive affections of an 
Abraham, and the beauty of a Rebecca. 

Giascing from these woodland and pastoral scenes to the nations even then 
empioyed in the production of objects that indicate progress in all the aris of 
civiimed life-——theu agriculture carried to a high degree of perfection—their com- 


career’ Where did the spider first teach man to spin the thread, and to weave | public weighers, notaries, carvers and gilders, curriers, cabinet makers, cooks, 
the net! The fall of the Towerof Babel, did it give rise to the Pyramids! | and, in short, almost every description of artisan, with the exception of those 
What * desolate cities’ were those—where were those ‘desert houses reduced | lately created amongst us by the introduction of gas-lights and steam. 


into heaps,” of which Job speaks! Who were the accumulators of the “ trea- 
sures hidden” in the earth long before his time, to which he allodes! “ Deso- 
late cities "—* ruined—deserted houses,” “ treasures hidden ” in places no longer 
remembered—at an epoch full fifteen hendred years at least before the com 
mencement of the Christian era! 

How manv ages did it require to produce the population that built and decorated 
the cities which had then become desolate? Whence did they derive experience 
m the cultivation of those arts of manufacture by which only large cities can be 
supported’ Even now the notion of treasure being buried im the earth by opu- 
lent people who flourished in ancient times is prevalent in the East, that 'ravellers 
are constantly suspeeted by the natives as having no other object fur their re- 
searches than the discovery and appropriation of such deposits. Only imagine 
riches that had rusted in their onknown sepulchres jong before Job took counsel 
of the Themanite! He moreover speaks familiarly of a state of commerce in 
which gold and silver were exchanged for dyed cloths, conveyed to his 
country from India, and for precious stones from Ethiopia. ~ Luxuries such as 
“ese prove a condition of society then existing in Ethiopia, Syria, and India, 
which must have attained a high degree of refinement. But a similar degree of 
ervilisation must have been known to the cities that bad then the ivy mantling 
ther ruined houses—the wind murmoring through their desolate streets ! 

f are not dreams! ‘The traces of towns and temples engu fed in the 
earth and sea by the earthquakes and the inundations which have visited India at 
periods lost to the memory of man; the numberless ruins to be found in all parts 
of Syria, of cities of which history and tradition ere silent, and whose very 
names have perished ; the mighty devastations on the banks of the Nile, bear 
ample testimony to the facts alluied to by the simple and upright mourner of the 
‘and of Hus. When, in consequence of a famine, Abraham quitted his own 
country and went down to Egypt, it appears to have been even at that perioi— 
eighteen hondred years and more before the beginning of our era—the granary of 
Bations. From the scriptural narrative it is manifest that his son Joseph found 
the Egyptians far advanced in many of the arts that embellished a refined state 
boy society. Pharaoh presented Joseph with a “ring from his own hand,” a 
“robe of silk,” a neck “chain of gold,” and a chariot. Egypt appears to have 
been at that tine universally cultivated. Money was already in use, for Joseph's 

Tothers are said to have taken considerable sums with then to pay for the corn 
which they wanted. The drinking-cup put into Benjamir’s sack was of silver 

h€ process of embalming was practised ; and, when Joseph attended the fune- 
of his father, be had in his train “a great company ef chariots and horse- 
a. " His wife was the daoghter of a priest of the cecbrated temple of He 
uopolis, one of the obelishs of which exhibits the remarkable skill that most 
bave been attained even before that remote age by Egyptan artists in sculptor 
*6g Zranite—an operation even now found to be attended with extreme difficulty 

Some of the expressions used by Joseph, when be accused his brotbers of be 
MZ Spies, appointed to observe the “ weaker paris of tte land,” as well as the 


Some few years ago, when public companies were got up in London for every 
possible purpose, serving the town with unadulterated milk, bringing sea-water 
for baths to every house, washing linen without tearing it, baking bread without 
poison, and shaving beards without the application either of soap or razor, an as- 
sociation astonished the good citizens by issuing proposals for hatching eggs with- 
out (he assistance of hens. If any modern device seemed entitled to the honour 
of being considered novel, one would think that this might have been set down 
at the head of the catalogue of new invetitions. The whole process was known 
to the ancient Egyptians, and even at the present day the markets of Alexandria 
and Cairo are supplied with poultry warmed into life by artificial means. The 
eggs are placed in ovens heated to the requisite temperature, and carefully tended 
until the desired result ia produced. The operation requires about twenty-one 
days 

When lately going over the baths of Titus at Rome, I remember the long 
pause I made before the beavtifel arabesques with which those remains of im 
perial luxury are ornamented. The paintings ere much faded, but they ere so re- 
plete with the greces of refined taste, that to gaze upon them is to heer the whis- 
pers of some divine music. The guide tells everybody that.the similar decora- 
tions spread over the ceilings of the stairs and galleries of the Vatican, painted 
poetry in truth worthy of that paradise of the arts, and which even seems to 1m- 
part new lustre to the countless memorials of Greek and Roman genius pre- 
served in those glorious chambers, were stolen by Raphael from the frescoes of 
the baths in question. Until those frescoes were brought more into light by the 
removal of the rubbish with’ which they were incumbered, the artist had the 
credit of being the inventor of that species of ornament. The merit of the ap- 
plication and of the matchless execution is all bis own, But even if the bavhs of 
Titus had not been cleared out the houses at Pompeii, several of which | have 
seen similarly adorned, would have disturbed his claim» as the inventor of the 
most beautiful architectural embellixhments with which art has yet captivated the 
buman eye. 

Judge, then, of my surprise when, on opening the second volume of Mr. Wil- 
kinzon’s work, I beheld a whole page of the same species of decora‘ion, copied 
and coloured fromatomb at E’ Sioot, where they must have been painted at 
least sixteen hundred years before the Christian era! The favourite forms ap- 
pear to be the lotus, the square, the circle, the diamond, and the suecession of 
scrolls and square within square uavally styled the Tuscan border! It ap- 
pears further that, from the most remote times, the ceilings and walls of Egyptian 
houses were similarly peinted in compartments, with borders of an appropriate 
description ! 

Connoisseurs have been hitherto puzzled to find out the original inventors of 
the scarab, and the harpy, and these other besutiful emblems which sbound on 
the Greek and Etrorian vases. The very epithet seems to have settled the ques- 


* Grottoes on the eastern bank of the Nile, near the Speos Artemdos. 








perate, and therefure a distant Asiatic country, and frequently resisting with suc-- 


ED 
tion that the Etrurians were the designers of those wonderful creations, in which 
all that is elegant in thought and bewitching in imagination seems to be combined 
with a felicity and a variety truly to be envied. They were all familiar to Egyp- 
tian genius three thousand five hundred years ago ! 

I know of few enjoyments mere delightful than these which I experienced, 
when, the sun shining intensely in the heavens, [ have lounged through the nar- 
row streets of Seville, the lofty houses shading me from the glaring light, and 
the fountains, and evergreens, and fresh flowers of the Patios soothing at once 
the ear andthe eye. A Patio is the internal square round which mos: of the 
respectable dwelling-houses in the Andalusian capital are constructed. The en- 
trance to it from the street is through an iron gate of moderate size, the bars 
sometimes plainly intersecting each other, sometimes fancifully intertwining, but 
so as to allow the square within to be visible to the passenger. This favourite 
spot is floored with bricks kept cool by being frequently sprinkled with the spray 
of the fountain, which throws up its never-failing column of the refreshing 
element in the centre. Allaround are vases of porcelain filled with shrubs, and 
roses, and geraniums, and lillies of the valey, and tulips of every hue. An awn- 
ing is spread over this charming retreat in the day-time. In the evening its balmy 
fragrance and coolness invite the family and their guests to sit there, and to dream 
of happiness vutil the stars go down. - 

“Those Moors, those Moors!" I often exclaimed when stealing, as I passed 
along, peeps at those charming recesses; they were assuredly the most tasteful 
of men, To them we owe whatever is allied to poetry in the construction and 
decoration of private and public edifices in Spain, with the exception of the 
Gothic cathedrals. The watch-tower rising above the mansion—the castellated 
wall—the Patio—the inexhaustible combinations of fancy displayed in the arabes- 
| gues which they have left behind them in the sculptured arches of their gates and 
doors—their very objection to live upon ground fldéors, which were either wholly 
unoccupied or used as store-rooms for lumber of every kind—all bespeak a 
highly-civilised people—people of a much more elevated tone of genius than 
the Spaniards, who expelled them from the land they had almost made their 
own. 

The Moors! The next inquiry was, whence did they come? From Africa. 
Who taught them those arts in which they excelled? That was a question J 
could not answer to my own satisfaction, until I beheld in the paintings of Thebes 
and Alabastron, as copied by Wi kinson, houses and villas constructed pre- 
cisely in the same style, with the Patio, the fountain, the flowers, the awning, 
the towers, the castellated walls, the arabesgues—everything, in short, for which 
I had given credit to Moorish taste—and all carriedto perfection in that 
rious Egypt three thousand years before the Moors were driven out of the Pen- 
insula ! 

The observers of those systems of mancuvring which prevail, especially in 
the higher circles, and which have sometimes politics for their object, but more 
| generally the formation of desirable connexions by marriage, have ascribed to- 
modern ingenuity the establishment of those female archery societies, got up for 
the purpose of displaying the figures of beautiful débutantes in their most grace- 
ful attitudes before their wished for admirers, It is . pleasant, at, all times, to be 
able vo do justice to those who have been the object of much calumny. The 
Theban paintings display ladies of rank amusing themselves precisely in a simi- 
lar manner, with this difference ouly, that they held the bow in the right hand, and 
drew the string with the left. It was in this manner also that the Ancient Bri- 
tish archers used that weapon, so formidable in their contests with foreign and 
domestic foes, 

Let it be borne in mind that we are still speaking of a period not leter than 
fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, and under this impression let us 
view, if we can, without astonishment, the signs of advanced civilisation which 
we behold throughout those wonderful memorials, the Theban sculptures. Ladies 
elegantly attured, are seen seated on chairs, aud on fauteuils of ebony and other 
rare woods, inlaid with ivory, and sometimes covered with rich brocades, with 
leathern cushions, and all the devices of modern luxury. They had, moreover, 
the most delectable of all provocatives to repose, the kangaroo chair, which 
ninety-nine persons out of a hundred would pronounce to be quite a modern in- 
vention. The legs are formed frequently in imitation of those of the lon orthe 
goat; the backs are high and coucave ; and ,in some of the larger JSauteuils the 
arms are remarkably bold and graceful, consisting of the figore of a lion, or 
some other wild animal. The easy chairs have handsome pillows of coloured 
cotton, painted leather, ergold and silver tissue. Their foot-stools scarcely dif- 
fered in form or elegance trom those seen jn our best furnished drawing-rooms : 
their ottomans were remarkably splendid, the cushions being covered with leather 
or cotton cloth, richly coloured, and the base being formed of wood, ornamented 
with the figures of captives. ‘Their coach@a. or sofas were in every respect as 
elegant as their ottomans, and similar to those now in use in civilised countries. 
They had wooden reste for the head,of which many specimens may be sren at 
the Museum. Some of their tables appear to have been remarkably beautiful, 
especially their round tables of metal or stone, sustained by the figure of a slave. 
Our upholsterers would do well to stady their specimens of antique furniture, 
from which they might derive many suggestions for improvements that would ap- 
pear to the multitude of purchasers altogether novel ! 

One of the most decided tests by which the progress of a community in civili- 
sation may be proved, is their mode of treating the female members of their 
families. It is amongst barbarians only,or tribes little advanced the 
savage state, that we find mothers and daughters, universally secluded 
ordinary walks of life, and compelled to perform offices of a menial description. 
In the most ancient ages of Egvpt, of which the sculptures and paintings of Beni 
Hassan or Thebes afford any memorial, we find the ladies, inthe better ranks of 
life, bearing the same relation of equality to the lords of the creation as they do 
at this moment in France or England.. They sometimes sit together on the same 
couches and chairs; generally, indeed, in the same room, the ladies herd to- 
gether, as is very much the case in South America. But this cireumstance argues 
ng difference in pot of station. They have their attendant slaves and all the 
tokens of respect and luxury around them. Some of the Theban frescoes have 
preserved other memorials also, which are vften found to be the eccompaniments 
of a matured state of society, namely, an addiction to excitement by the pro- 
duce of the grape. We have representations, not only of gentlemen taken 
home by their servants in a state of the most intoxication, but also of 
secret festivities among women of rank, during which the slaves are as busy in 
supplying the basin a6 the stewardess of a steamer when there is « swell in the 
sca. The fading flower, depending from the feverish hand, tells a sad of 
indulgence not very eonsistent with a patriarchal stage of society. It be 
remarked, however, that ancient Egypt was distinguished for its delicious wines, 
as well as for ita beer, which was of an excellent quality—temptations not to be 
resisied. : 

Jo Mr. Fenimore Cooper's delineation of London life, as he has been 














lo designate his slight acquaintance with a few peers and gentlemen, he has 
given some elaborate criticism upon the various intonations of the raps inflicted 
upon the knocker of his door by the footmen of his ‘visitors, So skilful did 
he become during his brief experience in the notes appropriated to every order, 
that he deemed himself qualified to judge at once, upon bearing the peal of 
sounds, whether his caller was a duke, a marquis, an earl, baron, a com- 


| 


moner, or a dun. No doubt the American conceived that, in 
these matters for the benefit of his countrymen, he was denounc to 
a nuisance which the world never heard of before, and was, in fact, confined to 
Ahe precincts of this modern Babylon. I forget whether it is to the same author 
we are indebted for some smart remarks upon those affected diners out, who 
make it a point uever to arrive until the soup is about to quit the table. 

If Mr. Cooper, and the said satirist, whoever he may be, would take the trouble 
to look at Mr. Wilkinson's copy of a Theban fresco, No. 176, they would there 
find that both evils of which they complain were known to society thirty or forty 
centuries ago ‘Tbe English late comer justifies bis tardiness, by pleading the ex- 
treme torture to which @ sedentary company .is exposed during the awful balf- 
hour that precedes the announcement of dinner. Jo this respect we might take 
a hint from the Egyptians they had generally musicians to entertain them before 
as well as after dinner; and, lke the Russians and Germans, they also had their 
cordials, which were handed round in the drawing-room before 
appetite to the more substantial Inxuries of the saloon set apart for banquets. 
Will it be believed that they often dined on roast beef and goose—that they 
had their puddings and pies —that they drank their wine outof glasses, and that 
they even challenged each other, and drank bealths as we do in this nineteenth 
century’ ; . . 

‘There is scareely any musical instrument familiar to us which the Egyptians 
did not possess from the earliest times—the harp, in a wonderful variety of forms 
—the lyre, played with ard without the plectrom ~—the guitar (the Spanish 
—the tambourine—the single and double flageolet—the trumpet, the 
the drum, and the sistrom. ‘There is a passage in Platoreferring tothe 
music, which is very remarkable on account of the high antiquity which be ascribes 
to Egyptian civilisation. “The plan,” he says, which we have been laying down 
for the education of youth was long known to the Egyptians, that nothing but beaati- 
ful forms and fine music shon'd be perm tted to enter into the assemblies of young 
perple. Having settled what those forms and what that music should be, 
exhibited them in their temples ; nor was it allowable for painters, or other imita- 
tive artists, to innovate or invent any forms different from what were esteblished ; 
nor lawful, either in painting, statuary, or any branches of music, to make ary 
alteration Upon examination, therefore, you will find that the pictures and sta- 
tues made ten thousand years ago are in no one particular better or worse than 
| what they now make.”’* / 
| A remark in Brace runs in « similar vein. Speaking of the herps of a tomb 
at Thebes, he says that “ they overturn all the accounts hitherto given of the 


* Plato 2nd Book of Lawe. 
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and are altogether, tn 


earliest state of music and musical instruments in the East; 
ntestable proof, stronger than a thou- 


their form, ornaments, and compass, an incon 
sand Greek quotations, that geometry, drawing, mechanics, and music, 
greatest perfection when this instrument wee made, and that the period from which 
we date the invention of these arts was only the beginning of the era of thes 
restoration.” "The harps in question were of the tunes of Itameses I1f., about 
1235 years w. c. No wonder that Bruce in his day; 
for if accumulating evidence had not since entitled him to be the 
imost intelligent and accurate of travelleis, people, even now, might be well 
astonished at his talking of the restoration of arts at a period when many can 
scarcely believe that they were in their infancy 

Instead of laughing with George Selwyn, we should 
caustic insinuation against Bruce's verocity 
large company at dinner, ** What musical instruments are used in Abyssinia’ 
Bruce answered, “I think I saw one lyre there.’ 
ear of the person sitting near hin, “ Yes; and there is one less since he left the 
country.”’ It appears, in fact, from a description given by Athenwus, that up 
wards of six hundred musicians were employed in the chorus, amongst 
were three hundred performers on the cithara, in the Bacchic festival of Prolemy 
Philadelphus 

‘The castanets, like the guitar, are supposed very generally to be of 
or at least of Moorish origin. There is no doubt that they are Egyptian, the only 
difference being that in Spain they are made of the wood of the chestnut 
whereas in avcient Egypt those small cymbals, played with the finger and thumb, 
were composed of metal 

Nothing can be more commonplace than the remonstrance made by some of our 
pr ides against what they are ple ased to call the modern grossness of opera dan 
cers—their standing on one foot, the other being elevated and extended parallel! 
to the arm, while the figure of the fair arfiste spiis about lke a top—their short | 
flights in the air—and, in short, all those rapid ! which the | 


were atthe 


was su much lampooned 


fanned among 


now laugh at him for his 
Some ove asked the traveller, in 4 | 





George whispered into the 


whom 


Spanish, 


(Castaha) 


variations of attitude by 
Melanies and Mercandottis extracted »0 much applause and hard cash from Jobn | 
Bull, Taglioni is levying large contributions on the Russians, and Duvernay intends 
to obtain a revenue more*than equal to that of many a German principality 
* Such distortions of the human frame were never scen before! All the result 
of the vicious stage of society at which we are arrived! shameful abominations 
—they should be confined to the French academy, where, no doubt, they have been | 
invented! And then the petticoat!!!’ 
Remembering these sage criticisins, | confess I could not help laughing outright 
when I beheld, in a copy of the Beni Hassan memorials, a group of female dan 
cers, one pirouetting away on one foot, the other extended precisely in the 
Academic style, aud the arma outstretched. I thought at first 
herself! There are cighty dancers in all, some attitudinising, the arms raised 
above the head and the hands gracefully meeting ; some dancing in pairs 
evidently furantes, waiting until the principal artistes have finished 
bitions. And then the petticoat 
Taglioni's 
It is, however, but justice to those primeval deys (1 speak of 3500 years ago) 


} 
it was Taglioni 
; some, 
thew exh 
I am sorry to say it—is not an inch longer than 


to remark, that, though the dresses of the female dancers were sufficiently fine 
to show the form and movement of the limbs, they generally reached the ankles. | 
Round the hip was a small narrow girdle adorned with beads or ornaments of | 
various colours. In mostof the respectable families the slaves were taught dane 
ing and music ; but it appears that free Egyptians, who derived their subsistence 
from the display of their talents, were also occasionally engaged at private 
parties for the entertainment of guests by dancing and performing on various 
instruments, Sometimes a man danced a solo to sounds made by the clapping of 
hands. 

The minuet de la cour is claimed alsoasa French invention. Wut here we 
have it on a Theban fresco! {t would appear, moreover, that the hornpipe, whieh 
affords so much delight to the galleries in the * Beggar's Opera’ was not un- 
known upon the Nile at the period in question; and that the Highland reel, the 
Irish jig, the Spanish bolero, the quadrille, and. mirabile dictu, even the galopade, 
are all neither more nor less than imitations of the performances familiar to the 
Egyptians long before the Trojan war 

Nay, Joe Grimaldi, or at least some kinsman of his, as well as his friends, 
Pantaloon and Harlequin, flourished in that hoary age; and there 
one of these monuments a perfect prototype of Jim Crow. That popular mon 
ster I certainly did hitherto deem an original. But when I find that he has only 
been copying froman Egyptian fresco (No. 241) nearly four thousand years old, 
Iam compelled to exclaim with Solomon, Well, there really 1s “nothing new 
ander the sun!" 
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Kmpevial Pavliauent, 
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CHURCH PROPERTY 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL, on Thursday, moved for an appointment of a Se. | 
lect Committee * to inquire into the mode of granting and renewing leases of 
the landed and other property of the Bishops, Deans, and Chapters, and other 
Ecclesiastical bodies of England and Wales, and into the probable amount of 
any increased value which might be obtained by an improved management, with 
a due consideration of the interests of the Established Church, and of the pre- 
sent lessees of such property.” Lord John protested, that in moving for this 
Committee, he had pot the slightest intention of taking from the Church any 

roperty jastly belonging to it. No proposition had ever emanated from the 
Ministry calculated to deprive the Establishment of the revenue it bad hitherto 
enjoyed, ‘That revenue he found from the reports of the Ecclesiastical Commis. 
sioners, was in the gross £3,738,951; made up as follows. The revenues of 
the Archiepiscopal and Episcopal sees were £181,631 ; of the Cathedral and 
Collegiate churches, £284,241 ; of the separate members of those church- 
es, £75,864 ; of the benefices, £3,197,225, The total net revenues were 
3,439,767. Now inno way had it been, or would it be proposed to diminish this 
income ; although, with the approbation of the heads of the Establishment, al- 
terations had been made in the distribution of it. It had been declared by Lord 
Stanley, that any additional value which could be given by Act of Parliament to 
the property of the Church would belong to the State, and might be applied to 
any secular purpose, It was the intention, however, of the present Government 
to apply the fund that might be so acquired to purposes deeply and clearly con- 
nected with the Church—to the repairs of the church fabrics. That was, how- 
ever, @ point for after consideration ; what he now wished to urge upon the 
House was, that inquiry into the mode of managing Church property would be 
expedient; and that such inquiry could be best conducted by a Committee of the 
House of Commons. Lord John then pointed out the obvious interests the per- 
sons who held Church property for life had in leasing it at small rents for heavy 
fines. He described the operation of that system in reducing the property of 
the Establishment. — In bne instance, the income of a see, through the manage- 
ment of a Bishop, had been reduced from £11,000 to £4,000 or £5000 a year. 
Many instances of the like nature might be mentioned, but he would not weary 
the House with details. In the reign of Charles the Second, the amount of 
fines, accruing from the falling-in of leases, according to Bishop Burnett, was 
nearly a million and a half; and of this immense. sum, through the instrumen- 
tality of Clarendon, the Bishops pocketed the greater portion, though it ought to 
have been applied to the general advantage of religion. If even fifty years ago 
means had been taken to prevent the alienation of Chureh property by its holders, 
there would now have been no deficiency of the means of religious instruction. In 
one instance a fine of £40,000, in another fine of £100,000 on the renewal of leases 
of coal-mines in Northumberland, had been taken by the Dean and Chapter of 
Durham ; who ought to have made provision out of those sums to meet the in- 
creasing demand for religious education. With respect to the surplus, which had 
been last year calculated, by Mr. Spring Rice, at £250,000, Lord John believed 
that it would annually amount to £300,000. The question occurred as to the 
proper parties for conducting the proposed inquiry. ‘The Church Commission- 
ers could not enter upon it without incurring great odium. There would be 
strong objection to the appointment of a paid commission. If undertaken by 
Government, there would be endless disputes as to the correctness of their cal- 
culations. He thought it best to have the report of a Select Committee.as a 
basis for legislation. He still adhered to this Opinion, that the wisest application 
of the surplas would be to replace Church-rates ; but this point he did not wish 
to Chaat all he now asked for was a full and patient Inquiry. 

r. LIDDELL rose to move a direct negative on the proposition. He opposed 
the motion on the two grounds of justice to the Chureh and justice to the lessee 
He considered that the Church had a right to all that the property of the Church 
could be fairly made to yield , but the proposed measure would cause vast injustice 
to those who, trusting to the renewal of their leases on the usual termes, had ex- 
pended large sums on property they looked upon as substantially theirown. The 
lessees of coal-mines would be especially injured. He firmly believed that Minis- 
ters intended to apply the property they designed to get hold of to purposes of 
their own; andif the motion for a Committee were carried, he should make 
another in the shape of an instruction to the Committee, to apply the expected 
surplus to Church purposes. 

Mr. HUME charged the Tory Opposition with systematic indifference to the 
welfare of the inferior clergy, whose cause they now pretended totake up. The 
charge against Ministers, of a design to rob the Church, was most unjust. The 
real robbers of the Church were to be found within its own fold. He considered 
that Lord John Russell proved hinse!lf the real friend of the Church, by bring- 
— forward a measure calculated to relieve it from the hostility of the Dissen- 
ers. 

Mr. GOULBURN observed, that it was quite true that Ministers were general- 
ly charged with designs inimical to the Establishment; and he believed himself 


The wey in which it was bow pro- 
that 
bing 


that there was much truth in the waputeion. 
posed to deal with the property of the Church, was not calculated to remove 
Lord Jotun Kusseil flatter himself that 
the amount of the Church property, but he was certainly diminishing its security 
He would make the clergy mere reut Charges iseuing of property pre- 
viously their own. And if the owner of property on which a rent 
laid happened to be a Dissenter, be did not see that his conscientious objection to 
paying it would beless than to the payment of Charch rates. He considered 
hat in the first instance the question of appropriation should be settled, not post- 
Lord John Russell was not going the 





mpression might he was mainta 


owners of 


charge was 


poued tll after the Committee's report 


right way to settle this question; the setlilement of which he admitted to be 
desirable. Mr. Coulburn saw many difficulties in the way of inquiry by @ Com- 
mittee, many intricate calculations which 4 Committee was not fit to make or 
examine. [ut he was opposed on principle to an investigaton into lhe private 


necessarily the inquiry into the value of Church 
leases. He denied that mismanegement of Church property, supposing it to be 
clearly established, gave any nght to Parliament to take the course proposed, for 
he was prepared to maintain that Church property belonged as exciusively and in 
the same manner to the Corporation that heid it, as any species of private properly 
to its Owner. 

Mr. WILLIAM EVANS ¢#aw much good, and no evil in inquiry 

Sir ROBGEKT INGLIS entered into an argument to prove that Church pro- 
perty was not public property, seeing that the State had given it to the Church 
ile management, he was 


Mikead up wilh 


As to abuses in for punishing mndividual delinquents, 
, } 6 i 


but would not make the entire Church suffer for the foults of a few of its 
Members 
Mr. PEASE referred to the county of Durham for proof of the mismanage 


mentof Church property. He contended, 
parties would be greatly benefitted. Much dormant capital 
into play Jt was 4 mistake to suppose that 
looked upon the property they rented as their freehold, or treated it as such 
Mr. Pease dwelt the hardships which 
ters, especially on the Society of Friends 


that under an impioved system, al 


would be brought 


leaseholders under the Church 


Church-rates inflicted on Dissen 
The continuance the present 


Upou 


ot 


| systern produced anunosity and ill will, which every sincere Chnstian must de- 
plore, 


Bir ROBERT PEEL would, in the first instance, resist the proposition for in 
it could not result; but if the Committee were 
appointed, he trusted the House would require that any improved value given to 
If it could be 
proved that a necessity existed for mereasing the means of religious instruction, 
then he felt satisfied that the Legislature would not relieve 
property from the obligation they inherited or acquired with their 
port the frabric of the churches. ‘The main question 
should reheve the conscientious Dissenters from paying 


a 


quiry, as lead to any beneficial 


Church property should be devoted to strietly clerical purposes 


the owners of landed 
estates to sup 
was, not whether they 
their small proportion o! 
the Church-rates, but whether the great landed property of this country should 
be obligauion to repair the of the chi the burden 
being thrown on the Establishment uself. Reference to the past proceedings of 
Ministers on this question proved that the real object of the Government was to 
find a substitute for Church-rates out of the property of the Church—the Noble 
Lord felt that the Ineunvenience of leaving the question in its present state was 
so great, that he said * You must finally settle it next session of Parliament 
Would the Noble Lord aliow hom to ask, bow it happened that it was not until 
the 4th of May that a proposal for a Committee was made! What 
reason could be assigned for not having proposed a committee within one week 
after the meeting of Parliament in November! Last year a Committee was ap 
pomted in July, but did nothing. Pariament met in November last, The pre- 
sent system had been condemned in November, 1934 Why was «0 long an in- 
terval allowed to elapse, not for the purpose of bringing forward a measure al 
ready concocted and prepared, but merely for the purpose of movieg for a Com- 
mittee of inquiry’ He made no charge against the motives of the Noble Lord , 
he believed they were pure 


relieved from the fabric rches, 


possible 


If ever there was 4 proposal calculated to gull both 


parties, it was the present. The Coronation was fixed for the 26th of June; by 
which tume, nothing of course could be done, and yetthe Noble Lord said the 
question must be settled in the next session of Parliament he .obie 


It he had, why dul 
duty of a Minster of the Crown to do! 
It would be much better to do so, than allow the battle to be stil in every 
village, and to aggravate by silence and delay all the evils of de If the 
Noble Lord thought the measure could not be furthered this session, what was the 
use of his asking for a Committee ! 


hither t 
Lord had a bill in conte inplation, or he had not he not an- 
nounce it to the House, as it was the 
fought 


onlent 


They could not possibly make a report 
which would be satisfactory tothe great counties of Durham and Northumber 

land, and the dioceses of Winchester ond London, and the other great proprie- 
taries holding lands by different tenures. ‘They never could do it—it was quite 
impossible they could, without receiving all the suggestions and assistance which 
the Government could afford them. If, on the other hand, her Majesty's Go 

vernment had no plan prepared, no principle digested, would ask the 
Noble Lord whether that was not a conclusive reason why Parlement should not 
interpose ! ‘The Church has been abandoned by Ministers: their own Commis 

si0n had been broken up, and it was fet that the Government had not kept good 
faith with the Church. The Noble Lord and his colleagues had fearfully in- 
creased the agitation throughout the country upon the subject. ‘They had thrown 
the whole of Durham and Northamberlaod and. the great Church property coun- 
ties into confusion. ‘They had neither the vigour to execute nor the maniiness to 
giveup. They had abandoned the grave, venerable, and high authorities of the 
Chureh of England, who willingly: cooperated with hun. He would tell them 


then he 


could not compel the passing of measures obnoxions to the Established Church 
‘This was the reason why they asked refuge in a Select Committee. He would 
tell them, that they were not now the masters of their own measures affecting 


and also in the House of Lords, but above all, that there was a party more power- 
ful than either, public opinion--which would rally round the Church in suffi 
cient strength to preventthem. If her Majesty's Government did not think so, 
why were they content with asking for a Committee! Why did they not intro- 
duce a measure similar to that of last year, embodying the resolution then sub- 
mitted to the House—** That for the repair and maintenance of parochial 
churches and chapels in England and Wales, and the due celebration of divine 
worship therein, @ permanent and adequate provision be made out of an increased 
value given to Church lauds by the introduction of a new system of mansgement 
and by the application of the proceeds of péw-reats; the collection of Church- 
rates ceasing altogether from a day to be determined by law; and that, in order 
to facilitate and give early effect to this resolution, the Commissioners of her 


outof the produce of such Church lands ! 

Sir Robert read a number of figure statements to prove that the property of the 
livings that ought to be augmented. He concluded by waraing the House, that 
pleaded against the paymeut of tithes; and by expressing his earnest desire, that 
when they considered the pressing necessities of the Church, the landed gentle- 
of Eogland would not combine to discharge their property froma burden to which 
it was justly subjected for the public good 

Mr. SPRING RICE asked Sir Robert. Peel, whether he did not consider the 
repair of the fabric of the churches a strictly spiritual purpose! If he said ** No,” 
Mr. Rice would remind him, that when the Irish Church Temporalities were an- 
der discussion, Sir Robert had declared that he had no objection to apply the pro- 
perty of the Church to the maintenance of its fabric ; yet now he turned round 
upon Ministers and charged them with a design to divert the funds of the Church 
to purposes not ecclesiastical. He should apply the same principal to both cases 
It was unjust to designate the proposal for a Committee as a subterfuge; the 
Committee was asked for in order to adjust conflicting interests, and ascertain 
the amount of the surplus which might hereafter be applied as a substitute for 
Church-rates, or to increase the income of the Church. The Right Hon. Baronet 
had warned her Majesty’s Government, that in entering Upon this course “ they 
could not now command the carrying of measures which were injurious to the 
Chureh ,” and that observation has been loudly cheered by gentlemen opposite 
(Opposition cheers.) He did not regret to hear that cheer, and to hear it repeat- 
ed, because he was well assured that her Majesty's Ministers would not propose 
any measure which they believed to be injurious to that Church. Hon. Geatle- 
men opposite had expressed their determination of doing every thing in their 
power to prevent Ministers from having the means of injuring the church. Hon 
Gentlemen might use that power, which they fancied they possessed to their 
utmost, and they would never check Ministers, because Ministers never would 
be parties to the introduction of any one measnre which they believed would in- 
jure the Church. (Cheers, and cries of ** Oh, oh!” from the Opposition.] It 
was part of the policy of Hon. Gentlemen to represent otherwise ; but he 
said it with all due respect to those Gentlemen, that those denunciations and 
those imputations were more conveniently made at festive meetings and on the 
hustings, that when Ministers were in a position to answer fer themselves, and 
when Gentlemen did not think it necessary to state their overweening confidence 
at being able to prevent the carrying out of what Ministers never intended to 


House quite so much as they would wish it to appear; for Sir Robert Peel 


contradicted that confidence when he made the declaration so much to the regret 
of the gentlemen who now surrounded him, when he expressed his misgivings as 
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that their position with regard to the Established Church was altered ; that they | 


the Church of England or its interests ; that there was a party both in that House 


| raging toa great extent 


Majesty's ‘Treasury be authorized to make advances on the security and repayable | 


Church ought not to be diminished, but on the contrary there were many small | 


tha conscientious ebjection now madeto the payment of Church-rates would be | 


June 9 
_—? 
the House of Commons returned under the Reform Bill. Honourable Gegy, 
men now declared, that to debar the carrying of measures injurious to the Chy,, 
they had a party in that House—they had a party in the House of Lords—{py 
position cheers )—and they had a party in the [Renewed cheers} 7, 
the reference to the parties in the country he did not object, for the people of this 
country were the constituents of the Members of that House; but when an apper 
was made to a party in the House of Lords—(Cheers from the Ministeria), 
turned by cheers from the Opposition benches}—end when the eppeal was mg, 
in the course of a debate bearing ona particular question, which would Mee 
with the approval of the House, he did think, that even a gentleman posse, 


country 


ing the great experience of the Right Honourable Gentleman ought not to by, 
made it. , 

The House divided—For the Committee, 277; Against it, 241; Major 
ty, 56 


THE KING OF HANOVER’S PENSION 

Mr. HUME, on Tuesday, May 1, moved the Commons for leave to bring he by 
to suspend the payment of the annuities £6,000, and £15,000, two the Duke of Cus 
berland, so long as he should continue King of Hanover. Mr. Hume conteny 
that the Duke of Cumberland was no longer in @ situation to support the consi, 
tion of England, for the support of which his allowance had been granted—As Kiy 
of Hanover, he was a member of the Germanic Diet. He had already, ex far as 
that went, entered into a league against the commercial interests of his country | 
the Diet were to declare war against England, the King of Hanover would be boo, 
immediately to act in cooperation with the Diet, ad to furnish his « ontingeney 
military force against a country from which he was receiving @ large anual pay 
Now, he held that to be @ state of things which ought no longer to), 
Suppose the Duke of Cumberland had become King of En, 
land, would not a great change have been made in his allowences!' If so, the 
becoming King of Hanover, no lor ger owing auy allegiance lo her Me eaty the 
Queen of England, but being an independent potentate, no longer in a Bondition y 
support the constitution of this country, he ought not to receive the aliowanes 
which was granted hun on that express condition. Asa proof of this, he would aq 
the House ther they thought that if at the time the grant was proposed, thy 
Duke of Cumberland tad been King of Hanover instead of Duke of Cumberiey 
Parl have  Woul 
have granted an allowance to the King of Hanover’ 
on which the Proces of the Blood Royal were granted annuities was that the 
tbe made independent of Ministers, such was Mr. Fox's doctrine. And 
it were true, as had been said, that the Duke of Cumberland had contracted dey 
for which the annuity was to provide ineans of payment, he would maintain the 
the Duke had ho right 
Ministers. He only asked the house to suspend, not to abolish the annunty 

Mr WARBURTON seconded the motion 

Mr. SPRING RICE complitnented * his Honourable Fnend™ on his abst 
He should reply to Mr. Hume's argumen 
that it was not competent to Parliament to revoke af annuity granted for life, » 
of achange int the annurtant 
reason, King Leopold could not have been deprived of his annuity ; 
greater part of it had. with great generosity, been relinquished. The motic: 
involved a breach of faith; which in England especially should be maw 
It was not, he could assure Mr. Hume, in consequence of ap 
arrangement for the payment of the King of Hanove rs devts, that Ministers op 
posed the motion, but from a determination to mamtain the public faith, and u 
fulfil a soleyin engagement 

Mr. WARBUKTON briefly 
motion 
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agreed to the grant 


mig 


to contract deltas, for he then became dependent Upor 


from Cxciting political topics 
he circumstances of For the sam 


though th 


pubis 
tained inviolate 


supported and Mr. GOULBURN opposed th 


House divided : for the motion, 62 ; against it, 97 


Batest Entelligenee. 


Her Majesty held an investiture of the most distinguished Order of St. Micha 
and St The officers of ving been robed by Mr. Hunter, « 
their manties, and wearing their respect t King of Arms also carry 
the Knights Grand Order, entered the Roy 
when General Sir John Oswald, K.C.B Admiral Sir Geo Eyre 
the troops and the Navy at the capture of the lous 
with the ensigns of Kuasghts Gra 
and St. George 





(Cieorge the Order } 


ve bacges, the 


ing the ensign of (Crosses of the 


Clone and Vice 


K.¢ 
Islan 


Fi 
is) 
Crosses of the 
Duke 
1 


rand, and 


who commanded 


1, and were 


St 


were introduces vested 


Order of Michael 
Archambault de Talleyrand Perigord, the brother of Prince de Taller 
the father of the Dukede D.no, died on the 28th ult. at St. German 
aged 76 

, of a very 
ler the patronage of the Duches 


It is in contemplation during the season to give a fancy ba 
the Sc 


#6.eC 


description, for ytttwh Corporation, un 


Countess of Sutherland, and other ladies of high rank connected with Sea 
land 
Adelphi —A laughable burletta, entitled Pat and his Potatoes, was Drougs 


: i 
@aiiu, 


out here on Monday Jr indeed, it would have bee 
singular had it not been so, for the acting, especially that of Yates and Power, wa 


excelent 


vas perfectly successful, 


The sum of £2,440,550 was voted fur the redemption of Exchequer bills fe 
the ensuing year..... Daniel O'Connell seems to have fallen iato much dish 
vour by his support of the Ministry.....1t is now settled that the Coronation w 
take place on the 28th By proclamation, under date of May 2d. be 
Majesty “ commands” ali those of her “loving subjecte whom it may concen 
duly to give their attendance “on Thursday the 25th of June next.” . The 
tradesmen of London, however have petitioned against its taking place in Jone ot 
the ground that their business will suffer greatly by the close of the London sease 
which it is presumed will immediately follow the coronation It is said by 
some of the London papers, that the British Government will grant the sum @ 
£350,000 for the purpose of rebuilding the Royal Exchange, and for the cost 
pulling down the bank buildings. .... Lablache, the celebrated Basso, is now git 
ing instractions in einging to Queen Victoria..... The Great Montgolftier Ballow 
to go up in England is to be filled with heated arr. .... About 70,000 of the Gla 
gow people, inclading 18,000 women, have petitioned Parliament for the tou 
abolition of West India slavery.....The revenue customs of Liverpoo! amow 
to one fourth of the whole kingdom.....The radicals are agitating in Birming- 
ham and also in the West of Scotland Capt. Wilmot, of the 17th lancers, « 
perfect exquisite, has been arraigned for having three wives... .. Typhus fevers 
it London. The members of the medical professor 
called in consultation upon the cause of the alarming increase of this disease, a0 
to take into consideration the best means of repressing it, agreed that they cou 
not hope to trace it to any local cause, since it had made its appearance as we! 


the best drained and most healthy parts as in the most crowded, low, and filthy 
districts 


instant 





The Tory dinner at the Goldsmith's Hal! was a magnificent affair. Among tht 
company, were the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Wellington, the Doie 
of Rutland, Earl of Jersey, Lords Lyndhurst, Abinger, Stanley, Chandos, Su RB 
Peel, and a long list of Tory Members of Parliament. Lord Lyndhurst touche 
cautiously on politics— ; 


“Jt had been thougiat by some that the House of Lords did not in present ci 


| cumstances take a part sufficiently active in national affairs, and that it would & 


propose. Neitherdid Gentlemen, in his opinion, rely on their strength in that | 


himself, with an indiscretion which did not often belong to him—an_ indiscretion 
which contradicted the general course of his useful and honourable public life— | 


for their own honour and to the advantage of the community if they soughts 
larger share of influence than they now exercised in the Government of tbe 
State. It would however, for those who entertained this opinion, 
recollect that, according to the principles of the British constitution, the Hous 
Lords was essentially a defensive body ; and that its conduct ought to be apprecs™ 
ed with reference to this its true and legitimate character. It was the proper fam 
tion of the House of Lords to protect the established and beneficial institution 
of the country against the rude hand of reckless innovation ; and this importa® 
function, be might veature to say, they had well sustained. ® ° s 
A short time ago they heard much of areform of the House of Lords, and @ 
the necessity of converting the Mouse of Lords into a second elective Chambet 
But notions of this kind had entirely passed away; and the House of Lords, * 
at present constituted, enjoyed the suitable recompense of their firmness, ™ 
solution, aud integrity, in the unbounded confidence, esteem, and affection of 
People.” 

Sir Robert Peel, in reference to the position of his party, spoke in the se@* 
strain as Lord Mahon a few days before— 

“Tt was true they were powerful and united. In union withthe majority ° 
the House of Lords, they were strong enough to insure the safety of the const! 
tution. If they were not sufficiently powerful to administer the Governmest 
the country, (and upon that question he would not then offer any opinion,) 7 
were at least powerful enough to withstand and to defeat any malignant tac" 
that would sap the foundations of the constitution.” 

Lord Stanley declared his entire unity of opinion with Sir Robert Peel— 

‘Tt afforded him the most sincere gratification to say, that there was no que 
tion of public policy present, or so far as human foresight could extend, to com 
with respect to which there did not exist between his right honourable fnend 2” 
himself the most perfect and cordial unanimity.” (These words, says the Morn 
Post, were spoken with considerable emphasis, and they elicited a burst of acclamé- 
tion suchas we hare seldom witnessed in any assembly.) 

From the London Gazette. : 

Whitehall, April 30.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters patent“ 
be passed under the great seal, authorising and appeinting Arthur Duke of We 
lington, K.G.; Chates Duke of Richmond, K.G.; Gilbert Earl of Mm 


be well, 


| G.C.B.; Robert Vistount Melville, K.T.; the Right Hon. Henry Grey, (co™ 


to the strength of his party, and declared that no measure could be carried, and | —"* 
that no Government could be sustained, except such as met with the support of | Henry Labouchere ; Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Adam, K.C.B.; Lieut -Gea- ©* 
i 


monly called Viscourt Howick); Rowland Lord Hill, G.C.B.; the Right Hos 
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receipt of journals from the | 
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“et property of the bishops, deans, and charters, and other ecclesiastical 
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. as+ et 
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ft : , 
" he interests of the established chureh and the present jessees of such 


*motion his Lordship supported in a speech of considerable duration, in 
f which he made his usual protestations of friendship and affection 
He was followed by Mr. Liddell, who moved a direct nega- 


it was upjost to the Church as 


Mr. Hume of course spoke, and supported the motion, 
é ‘he tories as the “real church robbers,” &. 


After Mr. Goulborn, 


and others, had offered their sentiments, Sir Robert Peel and Mr 


“prin ' “a , 
& Rice closed the debate, and on divid ng the House, the proposition was 


o economy and to = not embody Mr. Liddell’s principle, of preserving the property of the Church for 
oy oe | the sole use and benefit of the Church. We have given a short sketch of the 
| ciscussion elsewhere. 


Tolloh to | 


Smith, removed to } 


the Duchess of Orleans | 


. The 
| 
been adopted in the Chamber of 


ito} 


The provinces 








plied with a view of promoting increased means of religious instruction for the 
people "—which was negatived by a vote of 265 to 254, leaving a majority of 
With such a majority the Church will have little to apprehend, and 
the House of Lords will take care that no measure shall become a law that does 


On Tuesday the Ist, Mr. Hume moved to suspend the payment of the Duke of 
| Cumberland’s annuity so long as he should be King of Hanover. This was op- 
| posed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and was negatived by a vote of 

97 to 62. 

The Coronation is definitely fixed for the 28th of June, and will be conducted 

| upon the limited scale adopted at the coronation of her Majesty's immediate pre- 
decessor, William the Fourth. There will be a procession in carriages from 
Buckingham palace to Westminster Abbey, but “the season” will be much 


_€@ 4 Atoiow. an 


; — — — - — . 
G.C_B.: Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Masterman Hardy, Bart., | carned by a vote of 277 to 241, leaving a thajority of 36. Mr. Liddell then 
% . Admiral Su George Cockburn, G.C.B.; Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard | moved to add the following words to the Resolution—* That any surplus be ap- 





By A. Spalding, Esq. The Tories of Canada—Like Judas, they betrayed 
their country for silver, and like him may they go and hang themselves. 

By the President. The Earl of Durham—His best importations have been 
the Durham Short-Horns. 

By D. P. Thompson. Lord Durham—the new Governor of the Canadas— 
However the people this side of the water may admire his breed of cattle they: 
want none of his yokes. 

By H. W. Heaton, Esq. The Progress of free Government—May that day 
soon dawn when no one foot of land upon this whale continent shall acknowledge 
the dominion of European power. 


At the same moment a party of British officers who had crossed the river to 
Detroit, were brutally assailed by the populace of that place for which no redress 
has been obtained ; and Toronto, together with the whole shore, is in such a state 
alarm thatthe miitia are again called out and the guards doubled at all accessi- 
ble points. Well may the Canadians say that open war would be preferable to 
such a peace. It avails nothing to say that a part of the desperadoes are runaway 
Canadians, since no effort ls made to punish them. They either commit their 
| crimes, or take shelter afterwards, on American soil, and America should either 

punish them, or give them up for punishment to Great Britain. 





abridged in consequence of the early period thus determined on far the august 


ceremony 


The intelligence from Spain represents that the insurrection of Murragorray was 
| suppressed by the Carlist forces, and that the latter were once more appearing in 
| great strength, and making head against the Queen's party. 





In a part of our last edition we announced the arrival of the Ear! of Durham 
| at Quebec to assume the government of the British American Colonies. 
| Lordship forthwith issued his proclamation, a copy of which will be found in 
| Since then his Excellency has directed a 
missal to each member of the Executive Council of the Lower Province, which 
The Spe- 


cial Council is also dissolved, and the functions of the House of Assembly are 


another part of this day's impression 
is the Cabinet of the Colony, dispensing with their further services. 
suspended, consequently his Lordship is not trammelied with any check, or an- 


The late rebellion is also 
| completely subdued, and the colony is handed over to him by Sir John Colbourne, 


noyed with any troublesome constitutional advisers. 


in a state of entire tranquility ; the Queen's Guards occupy the impregnable 
fortress of Quebec, and a competent military force holds the Province. In ad- 
dition to all this, he possesses the full confidence of the Ministers, from whom it 
is said he has received a carte blanche to adopt such measures as he may think fit 
With such extraordinary powers, and having no resistance from any quarter, his 
Lordship will be able to carry all his measures without difficulty, and we have a 
right to expect that he will speedily put the affairs of the country in sucha situa- 
tion as will ensure its future happiness and tranquility Nothing more is 


required than a judicious selection of remedies, and a prompt application of 
them 


Lord 
He 
party or sect, and in the fulness of his honest’ intentions invites “free and unre- 
Mr. McKenzie will most assuredly 
take advantage of this offer, but we doubt not other and judicious advice will be 


entirely free from party feeling, or prejudice of any sort. knows neither 


_ served communications '’ from every one. 


tendered to him in the spirit of purity and patriotism. Every good man is at all 
times bound to contribute his mite towards the public weal, and in the present 


state of Canada the obligation is dowbly imperative. Let then all unite in their 


| endeavours to improve the institutions of the country, and in giving a proper and 
| zealous support to the measures of the Queen's representative 


The declaration that his lordship has come out free from prejudice and the | 


dogmas of any party, and unfettered by the pernicious instructions from the co- 
lonial office “ to conciliate the majority” is most gratifying to every true friend of 
Biitish connexion 
en the people of Downing street on this important point. Concitiarion has 
| has been the curse of Canada for many years ; it has caused all its disasters, and 


was the proximate cause of the late rebellion. If his lordship will send for Mr. 


j 
John Neilson of Quebec, a man who knows the country thoroughly, and ask him 


for a brief history of the political events, with their causes and consequences, 
from the time of Sir James Craig to the present moment, he will learn more in 
Mr 


that in 1828 he was himself in active opposition, and was one of the three depu- 


ove hour than in three months laborious reading. Neilson will inform him 


ties who went to England with alist of grievances—that those grievances were 
amicably considered, a Parliamentary Committee granted, which committee made 
a report as faveurable as hecould wish—tbat upon the strength of this report a 
fair and amicable settiement ef the colonial revenue was made, the amount 
of the Civil List agreed upon—that an act of British Parliament was passed, and 
| the revenues surrendered in good faith by the mother country—and finally that 
the House of Assembly in breach of the contract, and in violation of good faith, 
seized the revenue, but refused to pay the Civil List; or as Lord Stanley 
said, quoting an American Joe Miller, took the three cents and kept the crackers 
besides. 

From that moment the House of Assembly forfeited its character and was no 
longer to be trusted, but a fatal imbecility presided over the British councilea—fur- 
ther concilation was again and dgain made, and the result was seen in the bloody 
| tragedy of the lart winter. Neverthejess, this conduct of the House had its 
| good effects, for it separated the loyal from the disloyal. Mr. Neilson with the 
co xstitational reformets, were under the necessity of abandoning the ranks of 
the opposition, since it was clear that Mr. Papineau and his adherents were not 
seeking Revonmu bat Revoivrion. 

In devising remedies and framing suitable measures for the future welfare of 
the culony, its history should be fully “studied. Conciliation as formerly prac- 
it should be to the 
British party which saved the country in the dark hour of treason and rebellion 
The friends, and not the enemies of England should receive English protection. 


ticed, we hope, is now at an end. If favour be shown, 


The party really oppressed was the loyal party who were trampled upon, by a 
tyrant majority, as ignorant as it was traitorous, overbearing, and corrupt. 
In the reforms which Lord Durham may introduce, we trust that no fature 


House of Assembly will be composed of men who cannot write their own 
| names, we hope too, that reading and writing will be deemed a necessary qualifi- 
cations for school trustees, and school teachers, and that Grand Jurors will be 
able at least to «pell the matter offered to them in evidence, before they shall have 
any power over the liberties and property of their fellow subjects. In fine let 
the tyranny of ignorance cease at any rate. 


The capture and burning of the Sir Rober: Peel, British steam boat, on the 
St. Lawrence, by a band of piratés from the American shore, is one of the most 
atrocious acts upon record. Not only is the act vile and infamous ip itself, but 
tends to increase the il blood on the frontier, and ultimately to embroil two kin- 
i dred nations in a bloody war. In all ordinary cases justice would follow 

the perpetrators, and condign punishment would be inflicted; but such is the 

state of public feeling on the frontier, that justice we fear will be tardy in her 
No punishment of moment has yet followed these who have com- 
mitted acts the most illegal, daring, and mischievous. In the State of Vermont 
Dr. Nelson and Dr. Cote, have been set at liberty, notwithstanding, they were 
taken by Gen. Wool and his officers, in the act of violating the laws and neu- 
trality of the United States, and notwithstanding they had been warned of the ille- 
gelity of their course, by the proclamations of the President, and the Governor of 
the State. Gen. Wool was present to give evidence of the guilt of the parties, 
but this was disregarded and their acquittal pronounced, amidst the applause of 
those people whose territory they had violated. Not content with this, Dr. Nel- 
son was honoured by a public dinner, at which, among other toasts, the following 
were drunk. 

By D. P. Thompson. The projector of the “gallant effair of the steamer 
Caroline’’—The Right Honourable Colonel McNab, recently knighted by the 
Queen for his matchless bravery and skill in murdering a dozen unarmed Ameri- 


can citizens.—in his example and reward we are taught the exact price of a 
British title. 

By Wm. K. Upham. River Raisin and St. Eustace—They remain and will 
ever remain as lasting memorials of British honor, British cruelty and British 
brutality. 

Sir Francis B. Head, and Sir John Colborne—Worthy compatriots, and fit 
, struments to desecrate the temple of Liberty and pollute ber sacred altars 


footsteps. 


His | 


Durham assures us that he comes to the seat of his labours with a mind | 


This his lordship will soon discover, and we hope, enlight- | 


We are of opinion that a military foree can alone repress these disorders, 
| as we have repeatedly said. Two companies on the Detroit river, two on the 
| Niagara river, and three on the St. Lawrence and in the vicinity of Plattsburgh, 

under active officers, would be amply sufficient. With such a force, the well 
| disposed Americans at those points, who are now intimidated by the roffians, 
would be encouraged and would give their support to the laws ard the constituted 
authorities. The remedy may be attended with a little demand on the Treasury at 
| Washington, but what is that when compared with the magnitude of the evil, 
and its fearful consequences! Will the government of the United States, en- 
danger the peace of the two countries by a such a consideration! We now re- 
print what we said on this point on the 3rd of February last. 

“The late transactions have engendered national and even personal animosi- 
ties amongst the border population, which will require prudence, and the pre- 

sence of some impartial constituted authority, to keep within due bounds, The 
proximity of the national forces in friendly rivalry, will foster mutual respect, and 
set an example of courtesy and forbearance to the inhabitants; it will also have 
the good effect of checking illegal traffic, mutual desertions, &c. Had such ex- 
isted at the period of Mackenzie’s Jack Cade outbreak at Toronto, the subsequent 
| uopleasant events would not have occurred, and the affairs of Navy Island and 
| Schlosser, would not have become a part of British and American history.” 
That Excellent officer Sit George Arthur, on hearing of the outrage on the 
| Sir Robert Peel, lost not a moment in issuing his proclamation, calling upon all 
| British subjects not to resort to any means of retaliation, but to wait the inter- 
vention of the regular authorities, An unpleasant affair, however, did take 
place at Brockville, on which occasion the American steam boat Telegraph was 
fired into, but without injury. The transaction has been much overrated, and 
there is reason to hope that it originated in some degree, in misapprehension. 
The guilty parties, however/will assuredly be punished according to the nature 
of the offence. We copy the following, being the latest intelligence from that 
quarter, from the Star of last evening. 

Further of the Steamboat Telegraph.—We are pleased to learn that the firing 
into this American boat at Brockville, Canada, is not followed by any unpleasant 
consequences. ‘There were, it is said, only two men who fired, and those were 
arrested by the people on the wharf. They belonged to a party of volunteers, 
and the Capiain of the company followed the Telegraph into Kingston, and ex- 
plained satisfactorily the whole affair to the Captain of the Telegraph. 

Another Rumour.—The following is from the Albany Evening Journal of yea- 
terday 








Correspondence of the Albany Evening Journal. 
Watertown, June 4, 1838. 

Dear Sir.—There is a rumour this afternoon that the William IV. was burnt 
last night, but it was not fully credited. There was an express brought to the 
District Attorney this afternoon that Bill Johnson was on an Island fortified with 
about thirty men, and bid defiance to the Queen and all the Queen's friends, and 
| to every body, This is not fully believed; the authority is doubted. They 

are calling out the militia by regiments to go and take the Island and arrest him. 
The Sir Robert Peel Steamer.—Important Evidence.—Dr. Scott, of Brock- 
ville, called upon to attend one of the Pirates, states in evidence they are almost 
all Canadian refugees. They called themselves by feigned names: Sir William 
Wallace, Judge Lynch, Crockett, Nelson, &c. About 120 pikes were found in 
their shanty on one of the 1000 islands in the outlet of the lake. TheCanadians 
| express themselves fully satisfied with the efforts on the Amergicafi side to arrest 
the guilty, Only two of the pirates out of 22 persons engaged in the outrage are 
' believed tobe Americans. ‘The excitement caused by the affair at Toronto, led 
to some propositions to have armed schooners on the Lakes to protect the com- 
merce. The sum of $4000 reward is offered at Quebec for the recovery of the 
‘pirates. The whole number taken on the American side is aow thirteen, up to 

Friday night. The prisoners have been marched off to jail at Utica or Albany, 

Bill Johnson, with some ten or twelve others of the Pirates, are at large in 
the 1000 Islands. They bid the officers defiance. Four persons suspected live 
, in Onondaga county. 
hh The following ia a list of all that we have as yet been able to learn who are 
implicated ; 

‘s illiam Smith, refugee from Canada, in jail,; William Nickles, do do; Mar- 
| shall W. Forward, dodo; ——— Anderson, do do; James Potts,dodo; Seth 
| Warner, Warner, brothers do do, Nathan Lee, American, do; Henry 
Hunter, do; Hugh Scanlan, refugee, on bail,; Daniel McLeod, refugee, not ar- 
} rested, ; Samuel C. Frey, do do; Robert Smith, do do; John Tarr, do do; 
Thayer, do do ; Robinson, do do; William Leister,do do; William | 
| Johnston, French Creek, not arrested,; William Coppernell, do do; James 
Hunter, do do; William Robbins, dodo.  - 
Gov Marcy had arrived at Watertown, and was using exery exertion to have 
| the offenders brought to retribution. He had gone to Sackett’s Harbor, ta pro- 
| ceed thence to French Creek and Ogdensburg, to return by Oswego. 
| Gev. Marcy has issued bis proclamation, offering the following rewards for the 
principal persons engaged in the Sir Robert Pee! affair, William Johnson, late 
of French Creek in the county of Jefferson ; Daniel McLeod, a refugee from 
\ the province of Upper Canada; Samuel C. Frey and Robert Smith, aleo refugees 
from the said Province. For William Johnson, 500 ; For Daniel McLeod, $250 ; 
| For Samuel C. Frey, $250; For Robert Smith, $250. Also $100 for the 
| detection of each one of the others. He also orders and commands all civil 
apd ministerial officers of the State, to use every vigilance to bring the offenders 
| to justice, 
The Sirus Steam Ship.—Messrs, Wadsworth & Smith, the agents 
vessel, have given notice that she will continue her trips from Lopdon, 
| York touching at Cork, until the British Queen is ready to take ber place. 
| sails on the 23d of May, and may be shortly expected, and will leave New Y 
| on her return on the 22d inst. 
| The beautiful stand of colours given by the ladies of the East Ward to 
Second Battalion of Montreal Volunteers, Col. Malson, was presented to 
corps by Mrs. M‘Gill. The addresses on the occasion Were very appropriate. 
From the sey Fowhen!, nao - 

Attack upon British cere at Detroit.—Colonel Hi ‘apt. Sparke, 
Lieut. Rotanson, of the doean's Light Infantry, im full oniform, accompanied , 
Dr. Dewson, Surgeon of the Regiment, in plain clothes, went over to Detroit 
about noon, on Friday, and whilst walking through the streets, were assailed by 
the ery of “Tory, Tory,” from individuals, and also by d and abusive 
language, and were thrice pelted with stones, eggs and mud, of they took 
not the slightest notice. 

The lene behaved with the greatest forbearance, and, at Col. Hill’s request, 
went quietly on board the ferry boat; but, in turning to do so, Capt. Sparke was 
kicked by the cowardly rascal who first pushed against him , several eggs were 
also thrown at the — when on gr oy the boat, one of which passed close 
to the head of Miss Mason, sister to t overnor. 

Another officer, Lieutenant Cameron, of the Queen's Light Infantry, who had 
been sent, on the 17th, with despatches to Amberstburgh, on his return last Sun- 
day morning in the steamer General Porter, was grossly insulted and pelted with 
stones and mud, whilst proceeding on horseback from the landing to the 
ferry boat. Lieutenant Cameron was informed that the man who led the mob 
on Friday and Saturday, was a fellow named Appleby, erdevant Capt. of the pirati- 
cal steamboat Caroline, and now of the steamboat Constitution. 
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© those who have ocession to stop at the towns vpon the North River, 
Phe find} recommend the hotel of A. S. Hatch, and -3on, of Forbus 
House, Poughkeepsie, whowe accommodations and attentions jostly entitle them 
to @ large share of public encouragement. As this is a point of comfort to 
which none are insensible, and which many are anxious to ascertain, we are 
assured we shall be doing good service to travellers in that direction by pointing 
out so desirable a fact. 
We commend attention to the advertisement of Mr. J. B. Smith, for his new 
and very ingenious mode of fitting artificial teeth, by which it appears that both 
the voice and the articulation are much improved, 
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LOWER CANADA. 

Quebec. —Arrival of Lord Durham.—Wer Majesty's ship Hastings, in 33 days 
from Portsmouth, arrived here yesterday afternoon, having on board his Ex 
cellevcy the Kight Honourable the Earl of Durham, Governor General of | 
British North America, the Countess of Durham, family and suite 

The streets aod wharves were immediately crowded with the inbabitants in 
the expectation of bis Excellency’s landing. Finally it was understood, that he | 
would not land tillthis day at two o'clock At one a'clock the whole of the | 
inhabitants of the city and suburbs seemed to be collecting in the Lower Town, 
but on learning that to-morrow at iwo o'clock was fixed for the landing of his 
Excellency, the crowd dispersed, 

The following, we believe, is a correct list of the passengers in the Hast- 

ings :— | 

Ker! and Countess of Darbam, and family. Mr. and Mrs. Ellice, Mies Balfour 
Mr. Charies Buller, Chief Seeretary. Mr. Turton, Legal Adviser. The Hon 
E. P. Bouvene, Mr. Arthur Buller, Attachés. Mr. Bushe, Hon. Frederick Vil- 
liers, Capt Ponsonby, C. A Dillon, Esq. Fred’k Cavendish, Esq A. D. C. Sir 
Jobu Durant, Physician to the Earl of Durham.—[ Quebec Gazeite, Monday.) 


Quebec, May 29. | 

His Excellency, the Far! of Darham landed in state, about 2 o'clock | 
this afternoon, and was received with the utmost enthusisem 

Immediately after taking the oaths of office, at the Chateau, his Excellency 

issued the following Prociamatwo. 
DURHAM 

By Hie acellency the Right Honorable John George Earl of Durham, Vis 

count Lambton, &e. &e. Knight Grand Cross of the Most Honorable Mii- 

tary Order of the Bath, one of Her Majesty's Most Honorable Privy Coon- 

cil, and Governor, Viee Admiral, and Captain General of «li Her Ma 

jesty’s Provinces within, and adjacent to the Continent of North America, | 


Mc. &e. &e. Ke. 


| 





A PROCLAMATION, 

The Queen having been graciously pleased to entrust to Me the Government of 
British North America, I bave this day assumed the administration of affairs 

In the execution of this important duty, I rely with confidence on the cordial | 
support of all Her Majesty's subjects—as the best means of enabling Me to 
bring every question affecting their welfare to a successful issue,—espec ally such 
as may come under my cognizance as Her Majesty's High Commissioner 

The honest aod conscientious advocates of Meform, and of the amelioration 
of defective Institutions, will receive from Me, without distinction of Party, Race, | 
or Pofitics, that assistance, and encouragement which their patriotism has a | 
right to command, from all who desire to strengthen aud consolidate the connex- 
ion between the Parent State and there important Colonies ; but the distur 
bers of the public Peace, the violators of the Law, the enemies of the Crown, 
and of the British Empire, will find 19 Me an uncompromising opponent, de- 
termined to put in force against them a!! the powers, civil and military, with 
which I have been invested, 

Jn one Province the most dep'orable events have rendered the suspension of 
its representative Constitution, unhappily, a matter of necessity—and the Su- 
preme Power bas devolved on me. 

The great responsibility Which is thereby imposed on Me, and the arduous 
nature of the functions which I have to diseharge, will naturally make me 
most anxious to hasten the arrival of that period, when the Executive Power 
shall again be surrounded by all the Constitutional cheeks of free, liberal, and 
British institutions. 

On you—the People of British America—on your conduct, and the extent of 
your co-operation with me, will mainly depend, whether that event shal! be 
delayed, of immediate. I therefore invite from you the most free, unreserved 
communications. I beg you to consider Me asa Friend, and arbitrator, ready 
at all times to listen to your wishes, complaints, and grievances, and fully deter- 
mined to act with the strictest impartiality 

If you, on your side, will abjure all party and sectarian animosities, and 
unite with me in the blessed work of peace and barmony, I fee! assured that | 
can lay the foundations of such a system of Government, as wil! protect the 
rights and interests of all classes—allay all discussions—and permanently es- 
tablish under Divine Providence, that wealth, greatness, and prosperity, of whieh 
such inexhavetible elements are to be found in these ferule countries 
Given under my band and Seal at Arms at the Castle of St. Lewis, in the City 

of Quebec, in the said Province of Lower Canala, the twenty-ninth day of | 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, 
and in the first year of her Majesty's reign. 

By Command, CHAKLES BULLER, Chief Secretary 


LORD DURHAM’S COMMISSION. 

VICTORIA, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
“wid Treland, Queen, Defender of the Faith: To our Right Trustyand Right well 
beloved Cousin and Councillor JOHN GEORGEZEARL of DURHAM, Knight 
Grand Cross Of Abe Most Noble Order of the Bath, Greeting WHEREAS by 
five several Commiésiéns under the Great Seal of our United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, We have constituted and appointed You, the said John 
George Earl of Durham, to be Our Captain General and Governor in Chief in 
and over each of our Provinces of Lower Canada, Upper Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Branewick, and in and over Our Island of Prince Edward, in North Ameri- 
ca, And we have by the said several Commissions made Provision for the Ad- 
ministration of the Government of Our said Provinces, and of the said Island 
respectively, inthe event of your absence, by authorizing the respective Lieute- 
nant-Governors or Administrators of the Governments of the said Provinces and 
of the said Island respectively, in that contigency, to exercise the Powers of the 
said Commissions respectively granted to You; And Whereas We have by a 
Commission ander the Great Seal of Our said United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, constituted and appointed Our Trusty and Well Beloved Henry 
Prescott, Esquire, Captain in Our Royal Navy, to be Our Governor end Com- 
mander in Chief in and over Our Island of Newfoundland and its Dependen- 
cies; And Whereas there are at present certain weighty affairs to be adjusted in 
the said Provinces of Lower and Upper Canada: Now Know You that, We, re 
posing especial trust and confidence in the prudence, courage and loyalty of you, 
the said John George Earl of Durham, have, of Our especial Grace, certain 
knowledge and mere motion, thought fit to constitute and appoint, and do hereby 
constitute and appoint You, the said John George Earl of Durham, to be Our 
High Commissioner, for the adjustment of certain important Questions, depend- 
ing in the said Provinces of Lower and Upper Canada, respecting the form and 
fu'ure Government of the said Provinces ; And We do hereby give and grant unto 
You the said John George Earl of Durbam, as such High Commissioner as afore- 
said, full power and authority in Our Name and on Our behalf, by all lawful ways 
and means, to enquire into and as far as may he possible to adjust all questions 
depending in the said Provinces of Lower or Upper Canada, or either of them, 
respecting the form and Administration of the Civil Government thereof respec- 











tively. And Whereas, with a view toAhe adjustment of such questions, We 


have deemed it expedient to invest You with the further Powers hereinafter men- 
tioned. Now Know You, that We do in like manner constitute and appoint You 
the said John George Earl of Durham, to be Our Governor General of all the 
_ said Provinces on the Continent of North America and of the said Islands of 
Prince Edward aod Newfoundland ; And We do hereby require and Command 
all Our Officers, Civil and Military, and al! other Inhabitants of Our said Provin- 
cos and of Our said Islands respectively, to be obedient, aiding and assisting, unto 


You the said John George Earl of Durham, in the execution of this Our Com. | 


mission and the several Powers and Authorities herein contained: Provided 
nevertheless, and We do hereby declare Our Pleasure to be, that in the Execu- 
tion of the Powers hereby vested in You the said John George Earl of Durham, 
You do in all things conform to such Instructions as may from time to time be 
addressed to You for Your guidance by Us, under Our Sign Manual and Signet, 
or by Our Order in Our Privy Council, or through one of Our Principal Secre- 
taries of State. Provided also, And We do hereby declare Our Pleasure to be, 
that nothing herein contained shall extend or be constructed to extend to revoke 
or to abrogate the said Commission under the Great Sealof Our said United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, appointing the said Henry Pres- 
cott, Governor and Commander in Chief of our said Island of Newfoundland, 


and its Dependencies as aforesaid. And We do hereby declare, ordain and ap- 





| services, and his esteem and respect for yourself personally —But his Excellency | 


| own undivided responsibility, and that when he quits the Province, he should leave 


> , : 3¥ VINDICATED, and Anti-Phrenology Unmasked, by Charles © 
His Excellency has come to this determination, not from any feeling of dis- ow? appendeg ~ — - Poneer | Kesey » by + Caldwe: 
sati«faction with the conduct of that Council, or of ite Members. On the con- | The following extracts from the minutes of the New York Phrenological Society, hye 


“ | ‘ . lar c : v ” 
trary, His Excellency particularly directs me to express his high sense of your | 4, 183%, shew the opinion of tile Society with regard to the above work 
Resolved, That we have heard of the arrival in this city of Professor Charles ( aldwe 





| the abl fender of phrenological sqoence, and that be has piepared a repiy to two 
deems it essential for the objects of bis Mission, that during the temporary suspen- | ed ject Sewall, and to other al nologists ; and that we respectfully gor, 
sion of the Constitution, the Administrator of Affairs should be completely | of him the manuscript of the same for publication. April 4, 1838 D.C s : 
independent of, and unconnected with all parties and persons in the Provinee JOHN B. SCOTT, President, louine HAPIN, Secretapy 


‘ Published by 8S. COLEMAN, 141 Nassau st (June 2, 
Dissensions and animosity bave naturaily,during the course of the late unfortu- . 


: tr T ARNOLD, M. D., Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, regga 
nate events, been carried to such an extent, that the necessary abstraction from all VW Dy dicate unt the ve » ten tien eocleenetichiin aaaiiations rant 
party feeling» cannot be expected from any, who have been participators in the | 9. toNo 5 Warren-st. near Broadway Mayl23m,)° 


struggle on one side or the other 


His Excellency believes that it is as much the interest of you all, 


L WE KNOW BACH OTHER AFPTER DEATH—Is the ttle of 4 amalj », 
as for the ad quests ek yt I ‘ i . T » 4 small won 


cent d and forsale by (m19}] 8. COLMAN, 141 Nassag ¢ 
vantage of his own Mission, that his administrative conduct should be free from ¥Y ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.—TO STATIONERS.—WHITFIELD'S PaTgy, 
all suspicions of Political influence, or party feeling ; that it shomld rest on His B INDELISLE, WRITING INK.—For safety in Bank Notes, Bills of Exchange, Dee 

A 3 ' where the t ‘ 4. ar 


t , ‘3 whuch can be aflected by erg % 




















exposed, and 
r t s, this yalented by British Government. Hav stood 1 
| none of its permanent residents in any way committed by the acts woich his alterations, this | - hath of En ‘ ms + ee am ~ © ~ tahes ae 
z ‘ , 1 é (Chemists o ¢ Bank of England, it is proved i ft being t 1 out ly 
Government may have found itnecessary to perform, Curing the temporary suspen- er inks by chemical process, and on that accour ffers the only protection to those 4s 
sion of the Constitution.-When happily the time shall have come for the re- | cuments whi cap otherwise be effaced leaving the signat é re To be had of 5 
¢ « j rent in the t tat if NV initfield * nt Saf nk é 
establishment of Constitutional Government, the different powers composing it | SALMONSON, sole Agent in the Usited States tor Whitfield’s Pate (Marea 
‘ Walter «t., up stairs [ tr 
will return to their natural state, and be coutided to those whose station in the A 
Province aud personal character, entitle them to the confidence of thew Sove E. Y. & J. HILL, 
reign and their Countr | TTORNIES AT LAW, 
g y ; | 
I have the honour to be Sir, Your most obedient Servant | [Febl0) MONTICELLO AND EATONTON, GEORGIA. (6m. 
(Signed CHAS. BULLER, Je., Chief Secretary. | os . - , 
ee ‘ ; J.& T. W. MILLER, ATTORNEYS AT LAW, AUGUSTA, GEORGIA —pey 
C St] June ist, 1938. | A New ¥ 
eau ZOUI8, JUNE ist, 15 4 *' eu ew rk = . 
: t } - ! the G ; vernor Ge ! sari hold Silas Bronson, Foster & Easton, Wiliam Kain, 
Notice is here vy given, that his Exce llency the Gover uf General will hold a | Norwood, Macy & Hail, George Collins, Sam!. Redmond, 
Levee at the Chateau St. Louis on Tuesday, the 5th instant, at two o'clock | Miller & Smith Rob. Jaffray & Co, Benedict & Wetmor 
The gentlemen who attend this Levee are requested to bring with them two | Re C. Hance, & Co & P & il. Heyer, - oy th Prentiss 
é ’ } rie . ‘ Co fest Oliver +] ranuis ‘ 
cards, having their names distinct/y written upon them; one of these Cards will | me sae Du Bois & ’ est & . ranniss & Co 
be left on the Aide-de-Camp's Tabie in the Entrance Hall, the other Card will be - : 
) 'ppPprE ef 4 
delivered to the Aide-de-Camp in waiting, in the Drawing oom, by whom the UPPER CAN nO. greene: a 
| , | N CHANCERY —Friday the twenty seventh day of April, in the first year of the reig: 
. » i . write _ | ] J k 
gentleman will be presen ‘ d to has Excellency — Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 1438, between David Campbell, Plaintiff, and James Gry 
By his Excellency's Command, G. COUPER, | Rethune, defendant 
Colonel and Priscipal A. D. C | [It apoearing to the satisfaction of this Court, by the Affidavit of Henry Ruttan, Be 
‘ — PAH ! iewrast District, file iis day, that the above named Detendant, jan, 
: . . , ° *') Pew Gray Bethune ‘ es out this Prov ‘ resident inthe State of New y rh, oe 
FROM THE NORTHERN FILONTIER of toe United States of America—on the motion of Géorge Strange Boulton, Be 
Daring Outrage.—An express from Watertown reached this city yesterday | Counse! for the Complainant, it is ordered that the said James Gray Bethune, do can 
‘ ‘ ‘ oe be mts i tt he Regwietr of t « Court, am tu t ‘ 
afternoon, bringing despatches to Gov. Marcy, from the District Attorney, Mar- 5 ppearan Fr Daal : y o_ . f th Stree ; Penis > oo tee oe 
7 j served on the omplainanot s cite he fad seorge ft ange boullon, din: i 
shal, &c. at that place; by which we regret to learn that a most extraordinary Tow nof Coboors in the District of Newcastle, within four months from the date of ty 
outrage was committed within the American waters, early on Thersday morning. | Order, and in case of bis appearance that he do canse t answer to the Complain: 
The Briush steamboat Sir Kobert Peel, lying to about seven miles from French | |! ¢ hied, and an office copy thereof to be set ved on the ¢ omplainant 0 said Soncna 
. at or before the expiration of the said four montis, a1 default lhereot, Us aid Bil »¢ 
creek, on the Kiver St. Lawrence, was forcibly seized by a body of armed men, | *. °' oe ete taken as confessed by him. And it is further ordered that the ox 
supposed to be Canadian refugees, set on fire, aud entirely consumed Co nt do with cause this order to be | shed in a certain Newspaper» 
Gov. Mare y, conceiving the circumstances such as to require the immediate im- | | the City of New York, in the United States of Amernca, commonly calle 
wn by the name of “ The Alion,” and that such publication be continued in the ~ 


terpostion of the state authoritic a, lefttown soon after the arrival of the express, Ni wepaper, at least once in each week, for eight weeks in sneceset nduring the said fo, 
in the evening cars for Utica, and thence, by relays of horses, to Watertown. | 5... 
From George C. Sherman, District Attorney. Entered W. 8 ged) — W u Lu aM WES - aN, Be gostre 
4 " , ddo« ‘oronto ent P) § yniton, Cobar , Plaintiff's So or 
Watertown, May 30, 1838. J. F. Maddock, Toronto, Agent for Geo. ©. Hoult us 
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To his Excellency, Wm L. Marcy. STEAM SHIP GREAT WESTERN 
Dear Sir—I have this moment received by express, from H. Davis, Esq cus- The regular ats + ng * the above vesse) are Pre ~ ~ met - 
tom-house officer at French Creek, a letter, of which the following is a copy, and ‘tah May “ Sst June , 
the information therein contained may be relied upon as correct :— | lth July Hh August 
* Clayton, May 30, 1838 } Ist September. 27th Semember. 
} 2nh October 15th November. 
| 


‘ Sir—L ast night the British steamer Sir Robert Peel, was boarded near this Passages may be engaged for any of the trips from New York, on application to 
place by about 50 armed men in disguise ; the persons onboard drivenon shore,| (May 5 | RICHARD IRVIN, 9 Front etree 
and the boat set on fire, and wholly consumed. You are requested to aid the 
proper authorities in the affair, or to advise the proper course to be taken 


Respectfully, yours, “H. DAVIS 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
F ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the 2th of each month during & 
year 
“G ). She isq,”” Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May am 
+ © Coes my Sejtember From Havre on the 24th February, June and October ath 
’ T IPppE ' y Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W, Lee, master, from New York on the Ist Fewruary, Je» 
° PROCLAMATION —| I PER CANADA and Uctober. Prom Havre on the 24th March, July and November 
By His Excellency Sir George Arthur, Ko'ght Commander of the Roya! Hano- Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and Novembe 
verian Gaelphie Order, Lieutenant Governor of the Provioce of Upper Prom Havre on the Mth April, August and December 


P ; : al C PF . Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Punk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Avge 
Caneda, Major General Commanding Her Majesty » Forces therein, &e de and bee ember. From Mavre on the Mth May. September and January 








WHEREAS, information bas this day been received, that on the thir | Avent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Build 
lieth day of May inst the British steamboat Sir Robert Peel, while lying peace- Agents at Havre BONNAFPFE BOISGERARD & ©O 
ably at an American Island, was treacherously attacked by a body of armed NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS 
ruffians from the Amer.can shore, set fire to and burned; the passengers, amo g Ships Captains. (Days of Sailing from New Days of Setting fon 
whom were defenceless females, wantonly and brutally insulted; and a large | —" a bik Ve gy Ont 
ve c ’ » Sept , Fer ,» June . | 
amount of money and other property on board the said coat was either plun- | oe aaa : 1 - 5’ - @ aT al se! me eG 
dered or destroyed: And whereas, the said robbery and outrage cannot fail to | Purope, A.C. Marshall, “ 16, “ 16, “© 16,'Marchl1, July 1, Ne 
excite feelings of the utmostindignation in the minds of Her Majesty's Sub Sheffield, F. P. Allen, "2, .§ Oh © Git - es a . 
: > . u Oct “ ‘ bad a i 
jects, who may be induced thereby to resort to acts of retaliation for the redress } among tee ~s r ~ reenes, Fet 1, June : t I, “ 94 “4 8% 
: e ashington oldrege, . , ’ , . 
of injury, without properly considering that it belongs to the Government of Hibernia, beats J. L. Wilson, “16, “ 16, “ 36, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee, 
Her Majesty to claim that redress, and ‘o the Government of the United States | United States, |N.H-Holdrege, “ 2%, “ 2, “ M4, “ 8, OB BE 
to see that it be promptly rendered South America, , ha Mar 1, July I, Nov Ht - vg “ ~ ‘ S 
The steamboat “Sir Robert Peel,” with the persons and the property on | enn =" BOL ‘Waite, “16 « 16 “« JAliMay 1, Sept. 1, Jes 
board, lay at a wharf on the shore of a friendly power, in the confidence of that St. Andrew, Thompson, ‘i: ©§ | .* Se = & 5 
security which every civilized nation extends over the subjects and property of at eus, 4 5 ong Ys pris » Aug i Dec 1, °s i “ » ‘ a 
foreigners, within ite territory in time of peace, and free commercial inter- J Rathbone, ss 16 6 «16, «96 \June 1, Oct. 1, pet 
course. Virginian, I. Harris, nm *% *eye eB * & ts 
The Government of the United States, it may be confidently expected, will | These ships are all of the first class, commanded by men of character and expenses 


. , > " e | and care wil! be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best hind t 
vindicate the rational honor; and feel deeply the insult which this act of savage | rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors of the os 


and cowardly violence, committed in the dead of pight,bas inflicted upon their | wines, at $140, including wines and stores 
nation, They will not and cannot, with any regard to national character, delay Neither the captains nor owners of these chip wie be responsible - any pate 
ir » » . cels, or packages sent by them, un,less regular bills of lading are signed therefor 
to bring the eri ninals to punishment, or to render to the injured subjects of Her | ‘ Bes san cone of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Engi 
Majesty, redress —though it be too late, in this instance. to offer them protection | Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
‘Lhe demewnor and conduct of the population of this Province, has been that of GOODHUE & Co, or ©. H. MARSHALL'S 


sre y » rre » . Consignees of ships Sheffield, United States, St. Andrew, and Vizginian, 
a people resting securely upon the sanctity of law, and the regular exercises of gn » 7 WHITNEY SANDS TURNER, FOX & Co.cand R’ KERMIT, #! 








the power of the Great Empire of which they form a part, and accordingly, SANDS, HODGSON, TURNER & Co., Liverpool 

even during rebellion, and foreign invasion, this country has not been disgraced Consignecs of ships Pennsyivania, Roscoe, Geo. Washington, and Independence, 

| by any seenes of individual violence ur revenge, on the part of it loyal inhabi- SOE RTL rs Rag Ser ams we . ail 
tants. ‘The character which bas thus been gained to this Province, has com-| ntecmccieiiiiad. selon  eadbedtomnd - <0: ——— ee 
manded the admiration of the British peop!e—demonstrated the proud superiority NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
of British Institutions—and is too valuable to be sacrificed in its smallest part, | TO sail from New York on the Ist, and from Liverpoo! OW aK ven 4 = ome 

| for the sudden gratification ot indignant feelings, however justly they may have New enip siddoee Pas — guip Sheridan tet Mt ek 
been aroused, Ship Sheridan—Iist June. Ship Garrick—l@th Apri! 

| I therefore express to Her Majesty's faithful and Joyal subjects, my entire cor- | Ship Garrick—Ist July Ship Shakspeare—}6th May 

| fidence in their diguified forbearance, and that the British Flag, which has been Ship Shakspeare—Ist August Ship Siddons—J6th June 7? 


These ships are of the first class, upwards of 800 tons burthen, built in the city ¢ 
Vork, with such improvements as to combine great speed with unusnal comfort for» 
sengers. Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. '* 
price of passage hence is $140, for which ample stores, including wines, &c. wil”? 


| so nobly defended by them, will vot now be stained by having outrage or insult 
offered to the persons or property of foreigners within its territory, and under 
its protection 
1 . | vided, without wines, &c. $120. These ships wil! be commanded by experiencee mess 
. It need not be said to men who understand the character and institutions of | who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. Neither the captains ne ® 
England—that injory offered to one British subject is felt by all—and that the | owners of these ships will be responsible for any ——y parcels or packages sent by W 
vw 7 e al | unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. or freight or passage apy y to 
mutual ties of duty and affection, which bind a free and loyal people and their | & s E. K. COLLINS, 56 South street, New York, # 
sovereign together, give the strength of the who'e Empire to an injured indi- | fSept. 17—1y.) WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co... Liverpoo! , 
vidual. This consideration is all that is necessary to restrain a loyal community | IP The ships of this line will hereafter go armed, and their peculiar construction —& 
within becoming bounds, and to insure their leaving to their government that | hem security not possessed by any other but vessels of war... 
claim for redress which this unprovoked outrage imperatively demands NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. the i 
Until the American Government shall have taken such measures as will en- | From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on 


' Sth, and L6th of every month. Having made a new grrangement for the sailing 5" 
sure the lives and property of Britirh subjects within the territory of the United packets, the subscri bers will despate h them as above, and in the fellowing erder, Viz 











| States from spoliation and violence, the utmost guard and caution is required on Ships. Masters. | Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sailing from Br* 

the part of Masters of Steamboats, and other vegsels, in entering Americ . ore : 

ety as it is but t | bh tat ‘ h ; was . f H ou as 4 Burgundy, J. Rockett, [Jan. §, April 24, Ang. 16,/Peb. 16, June 8, Ot | 

; it too plain, that at present the subjects o er Majesty may be Rhone, W. Skiddy, | “ 16, May 8,” “ @%,|Marchi, “ 16, ‘ 

sometimes placed in the power of lawless banditti, when they imagine them-| Charlemagne, |Richardson,| “* %, “ 16, Sept. 6). “ 6, July My i 

| selves within the protection and authority of a friendly Government. Tees op Lyon, Ww Ww Pell,” 16 Jus 7 “ Hy jee ] ” 16. “es 
. : ro ‘ p 7.W.Pell,| “ : e 8, “ J,April I, “ ' 

} Given under my Hand and Seal at Arms, at Toronto, this th cly-first day of | a \w. n Geos, | « 94. 86. Oct. & ~ 8, Aug. |, & 
May, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-eight, and Silvie De Grasse, Weiderhoidt|March#, “ 2%; “ 16; “ 16, “ 8 ‘ 
of Her Majesty's Reign the first | Poland, samheny, ao Ete oe ace “y= @ se , , 

, . . | hy: vy ol ato “ “ Nov. & “ L ent ‘ 

By command of His Excellency, G. ARTHUR eee Philtppe \5 —— April 7 a Dec 16] “ 16) 8, Fe! 
D. CAMERON, Secretary. C. A. HAGERMAN, Attorney-General. | sully. ’ |p. Lines, | “ 16, Aug. 6, “ @%.JJane 1, “ If on 
= - ~ ~-—. These are al) vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elecart be en > 
MPORTANT DISCOVERY.—The undersigned Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, re- | tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort an Srmpet on 
spectfully informs the citizens of New York that he has succeeded by indefatigabie | C)uding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to etter of been expense ® 
perseverance, in setting artificial teeth on gold plate to the upper gum without the use of | New York, willbe forwarded by their packets, free of ali charges exces N ‘2 Brost-® 

clasps or any other fastening whatever, adhering firmly to the gum by the sole pressure | tually incurred ©. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 


WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st. = 
NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 


| 
of the atmosphere. They are inserted without the least pain. For references and re- | 
commendations, (a thousand of which could be secured.) the undersigned refers to his | 
merger Cireular, oneof which may be seen hanging in the American Museum. Having | 




















point, that You, the said John George Earl of Durham, shall and may hold, exe- | !ost all his upper teeth,the undersigned now wears anentire upper set, fixed in on the } i hich wi # 
; ; . ; , ' ; : oe , This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, ¥DICE "cg 
cute and enjoy the said Offices of High Commissioner and Governor General of promt ep, me a — ~ pater eg pee +4 . ailing et his office. Every other | ceed each ether in the order in which they are named, sailing pune tually from re ‘ 
Our said Provinces, on the Continent of North America, and of the said Islands ” ive ssten eit atin amrceainaatarinaaes SAMUEL B. SMITH and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, sat 
of Prince Edward and Newfoundland as aforesaid, together with all and singular} Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 11 Laight St near St John’s Park hangs > Ships. ena we oe {Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing &* 
the Powers and Authorities hereby granted unto You for and during Our Will and S J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wail | “4 | York. - Lo on & 
Pleasure. In Witness Whereof, We have caused these Our Letters to be made | e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great St. James, w H. Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. } Feb 17, Jame s. . £ 
Patent. Witness Ourself, at Westminster, the Thirty-first day of March, in the | Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards. Montreal, o). cai | Se ee > ma Pg July 7, Be ¢ 
first f Our Rei Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange Gladiator, T. Britton, } 20, 20, sy (ae pea Ter et b] 
eS Ve Tee. = business in its various branches. Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June J, Oct. 1, “ M7, mo & 
By Writ of Privy Seal Drafts collected on a!) parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds Quebec, F. H. Hebard, St! & a. 5 -Be %, sg. 7, De 
of which persons can draw at sight. : Wellington, D. Chadwick, ae 20, re 7” Ne "P April 7 “ae wy , 
{ ; Syiv amieael > boas to , on ne éther @ b . hilade!phi E. E. Morgan, |March}, July 1, Nov. 1,) “ 34, x, 
r Ofice of the Secretary of the Province, June 1st 1838. | way ands Wall ieee wigh hes hee eatited oh eee Hace Betae Beate | Rameont |B Biurgets (ee ae ae, ae) a OS 
ws acaberer, he gad General has been pleased, by Letters Patent, | Prompt attention if addressed i June9-tf.) S.J. SYLVESTER, New York. | President, ees Pl - on - De ic May 7 ao gt : 
under the Great Seal of the Province, b “ ; hy - Ontano, . Huttiesten, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1,5 “ Tey 0 get uw 
cial Council, which stood » Dearing date this day, to Dissolve the Spe- FEMALE TEACHERS WANTED.—One, two, or three English Salles, cccunnplidhed | Toronto, R. Griswold, “10, “ 10, “ 10, “ %, “ Ma, 
» which stood prorogued to the 16th June. in the elegant and useful branches of female education, are wanted for the pro- Westminster, |G. Moore, “ 90, “ 20, “ @,\June 7, Oe ne 
The followi day These ships are all of the first class, about 600 tons burthen, and are CommaNO® wy 
ble Execeti a has been addressed to each of the Members of the Honora- None need apply who cannot furnish the most unqualified testimonials of character, | and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Store s, & ae 
4 twe Council, and is published for general information :— competency and respectable connections. Address, post-paid, Rev. Dr. Meldon, Boston, | best description, The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $140, outward, pelo . 
Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, Slet May. 1838. Massachusetts a a8 a ke q _ (May 12-St } which includes wine and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of tr - ‘iat 
Sir, Iam directed by His Excellency the Governor General to acquaint you ] R. GEORGE TAYLOR of the BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH has removed he sible fe a oe a) or packages, sent by them, unless e 
: . . 2 om 13 Cha er to 6 1-2 Wall stree resent entrance few street . ing sre signed therefor yy 
that it is not his intention to continue the Executive Council, according to its from 13 Chamber to 61-2 Wallstreet. Pres« rance 6 New stre 2: sin £ z y CRINRELL. MINTURN and Co. 134 Front street, 
present composition, and that your services therefore wil] not be required for the ] R. ELLIOTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, attends to Diseases of the Eye, and imperfec- JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, New York, or 10 
present. - tions.of the vision only. The eye examined, and glasses adapted to the particulas GEORGE WILDES and Co. No. 19 Coleman stre®*, 
defect. Office hours from 10 to 4 o'clock. (Feb. 17—+f.] ~. GARRATT & GIBSON, Portsmouth: 
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